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Good Hay ; and How to Cure It. 

If it needed confirmation, that hay is the most 
important and valuable crop of the United 
States, we could refer to “‘Helper’s’’ book, where- 
in he clearly proves that no crop is of more val- 
ue, and, consequently, of greater importance.— 
But, farmers know the fact, and consequently, 
it would be needless toargue the point. Impor- 
tant as it is, there still seems to be a generally 
prevailing opinion that any one can make hay, 
and that it matters but very little as to when 
it is best to cut grass to make the best hay; a 
few days or even weeks not making much dif- 
ference in the quality. The longer it stands the 
more it will weigh. Never was there a greater 
mistake. The farmer should, and may, know 
the very day when his grass is fit, or best, to cut ; 
andi he should improve that day. Everything 
should be in proper order; all the tools ready, 
and the other farm work so far complete as not 
to interfere with the haying, when that day has 
come. Ifcorn needs cultivating at the same 
time, put on extra bands, rather than let the 
corn suffer, or the weeds grow. Be sure your 
mowing sickle is sharp and in order—most far- 
mers, now, have /wo, so that one cau always be 
sharp, and no time lost in grinding it, while 
hands are waiting, idle, perhaps. 

We must ‘‘make hay while the sun shines,” 
is an old adage; but, after all, hay cured in the 
shade is best. There is a wide difference, also, 
between grass mown with the scythe or cut 
with a mower. By the swinging motion of the 
scythe, the grass is, per force, piled up ina 
swath, and must be scattered by hand, or with 
atedding machine, to evenly expose it to the 
sun’s rays; on the other hand, if cut by a first- 
class mower, especially if a reel is attached (and 
we would not use a mower without a reel, un- 
less compelled by force of circumstances,) the 
grass is spread beautifully even—we might say 


\perfect; every spear being exposed to the sun. 


Now, it takes no great philosopher to discover 
that, in the first case it will take a great deal 
longer time tocure the grass than in the second 
instance. Something, also, depends upon the 
condition of the meadow ground ; because, if 
wet from recent rains or other cause, it will 
take longer to cure the hay than if dry. 





The question recurs again: When is the best 
time to cut grass? The leading grasses for 
meadows are — Timothy, clover and red-top. 
If the clover predominates, which is frequently 
the case at the first mowing of a new meadow, 
it should be cut when two-thirds of the heads 
are turned brown. If Timothy predominates, 
or if the meadow be clear Timothy, it is best 
to cut it when in the second bloom. Albeit, if 
the hay is intended to be fed to horses and 
mules, it may stand until the seed is nearly ripe ; 
or say six days longer than when first consid- 


ered fit tocut. 
There are numerous experiments on record, 


which might be cited, as to our position ; but 
a long experience of over twenty years has con- 
firmed us in our opinion long ago. Our first 
cut bay was always best and brightest, and re- 
served for the time when stock needed the best— 
as during spring work, or when our cows be 
came fresh. Science, also, demonstrates that 
grass is best for hay when all the saccharine 
matter is still inthe haulm, rather than being 
absorbed and changed in the formation of seed. 
We are aware that this conflicts with the doc- 
trinal dogmas of some doctors, but cannot help 
it. Our convictions are the result of some 
thought and of long experience. 

Now, as to the curing of the hay: 
mown with a mower, as above intimated, say 
from six to ten o’clock A, m., on a bright, sunny 
day, will be ready to put into a winrow at eleven 
o’clock, commencing on the outside, of course, 
and following the track of the mower, and may 
be cocked up within an hour after the horse- 
rake has started. We are well aware that all 
the grass will not yet be perfectly cured ; that 
is, if the growth is aton and a half or more per 
acre. It is best that the process of curing 
should be mostly in the cock, or as stated above, 


in the shade. 
In New England, where hay is very precious, 


farmers have caps of cloth, which are used to 
protect the cocks from the sun as well as from 
rain. These could be afforded, also, by West- 
ern men; and, if carefully used and put away 
immediately at the close of the haying season, 
would last many years. A shrewd farmer bought 
at auction a hundred or more of India rubber 
army blankets for the same purpose. They 
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were sold cheap ; but, even at a fair price, they 
were, perhaps, the best investment the man 
ever made. We believe, also, that there is too 
much fear about hauling hay in toosoon, Our 
readers are reminded, that if they apprehend 
any trouble from imperfectly cured hay—of its 
moulding, or burning in the mow—that, if they 
will scatter about one peck of air-slacked lime 
to the ton of hay over it, while stacking it away, 
there is not the slightest danger. It will come 
out allright—bright, fresh and green. Use no 
salt—but the lime. Salt will gather moisture 
and increase the damp, while lime will absorb 
the moisture. When hay of this kind is fed, 
it should be well shaken. It does not detract 
from the sweetness of the hay to use the lime. 
Everybody knows that lime, in considerable 
quantities, enters into the human and animal 
systems in water and food; and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the formation of bones, &e. 

We have only, thus far, spoken of the leading 
grasses used for meadows; but the rules will 
apply to most others. Blue grass ought to be 
cut when just in bloom, as it will deteriorate 
very much, to let it be nearly or quite ripe.— 
Orchard grass (of which we recently saw a very 
fine little patch at Dr. Edwards, at Kirkwood,) 
blooms at the same time with the medium red 
clover, and may, therefore, be cut when the 
clover is fit. nak 

THE KIDNEY WORM. 

Cox. Cotman: On looking into one of my pa- 
pers, I noticed a piece headed, “ Arsenic for 
Animals,” signed by L. Smith, V. S, to which 
I take exceptions; and, on reading it aloud, 
two neighbors present did the same. One aver- 
red, that some twenty years ago, in Burlington, 
Ohio, he saw a nice, fat hog, which, as he had 
called attention to it on account of its fine size 
and appearance, the owner said that it had been 
disabled on account of the Kiduey Worm (so 
called); and to put it out of its misery, he took 
a bucket of slop and put about half an ounce of 
arsenic in it for the purpose of killing it, rather 
than knock it on the head with an ax; but, to 
his surprise, the next morning, instead of being 
required to haul it off to the river, it was up and 
well to all appearance, and throve from that 


time onward. 
The other neighbor was with a friend of his 


near Palmyra, a stock man, and he mixed up 
near an ounce of arsenic for two hogs in the 
same condition, and the next morning, to all 
appearance they were both well. 

One said, he himself had cut the worm out 
of the kidneys, and the other said he had seen 
them in—and yet Mr. Smith says hogs have no 
such disease. If not, why are hogs in a certain 
condition said to have the kidney worm? We 
have all seen them thus, and our neighbors say 
they have killed them when thus afflicted, and 
have cut the worms out—and so many say it, 
that we must believe the facts to be against Dr. 
Smith. J.B. P., Ashley, Mo., May 19th. 











ANSWER, BY DR. DETMERS, V. 8., OF QUINCY, ILL 


Question 1.—‘‘Is there a proper connection 
between the remedy and the disease?” 
swer.—There is not. 

Question 2.—“‘Is it safe to recommend the use 


An- 


of half an ounce of arsenic for a hog of 150 
pounds?” Answer.—It is not. 

Question 3.—‘‘Is arsenic the best remedy for 
the kidney worm?” Ans.—No. * 

Echinococco veterinorum (v. Siebold) or Te- 
nia echinococcusscolipariens (Kuechenmeister), 
is a tapeworm, found, sometimes in great num- 
bers, in the intestines of dogs. Kuechenmeis- 
ter discriminates a species, ‘“I'enia ech. altrici- 
pariens,”’ found only in Iceland, as far as I 
know, in the intestines of men. 
the ripe ‘‘ Tenia echin. scolipariens” is three- 
limbed, the head approaching to a round form, 
the proboscis armed with short hooks, standing 
coroniform in two lines; the neck and the two 
limbs oblong, hermaphrodite. The whole length 
is one-fourth of an inch. 

The “scolex”’ (larva of this tapeworm ) 
‘‘Echin. polymorphus ” (Diesing), ‘“‘ Echinoc. 
veterinorum ” (v. Siebold), or ‘“‘ Echinoc. scoli- 
pariens” (Kuechenmeister), is encased by a cap- 
sule of from the size of a chesnut to that of an 
apple, and consists of a transparent bladder, 
filled with a clear fluid and numerous small 
““scolices” (the embryos of the ripe tapeworm), 
at first fastened to the inside of the bladder by 
tiny strings, but afterwards swimming free in 
the fluid ; the heads of them are like those al- 
ready described of the ripe tapeworm after the 
last metamorphosis. 

These “‘ scolices’’ (cyst-worms), are found in 
the lungs, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys and 
the heart, of neat cattle, sheep, hogs and goats. 
Perhaps it is this worm Mr. J. B. P. is writing 
of; at least no other one appearing in the kid- 
néys of hogs is known. 

Concerning the remedy I would not recom- 
mend arsenic, because it is too precarious and 
too dangerous; at any rate it will be a hard 
task to kill worms in the kidneys by medicines.— 
The best and most secure remedy would be— 
either to kill those dogs who harbor the ripe 
“Tenia echinoc. scolipariens,” and bury them 
deep enough, or free them from the same. This 
can be done easily enough, by one or two doses 
of Kamala; or, next best to that, with the well- 
known Kousso; and, then, when the source is 
closed up, neither hogs nor other animals will 
ever get the so called “‘kidney worm.” 





— 


*The different kinds of the genuine tapeworm 
live either in the intestines of men or in those of 
animals; lay numerous eggs; which, being very 
tenacious of life, are discharged with the feces, and 
require for further development, in most cases, an abode 
in some organ of an animal, especially such a one as 
gives food for men or for those animals who are the 
dwelling places of the ripe worm. The eggs, after 
having been picked up by the proper animal, either 
with the food, in water, or in sume other way, and 
after having found an agreeable place—undergo, soon, 
a metamorphosis, and become the larva, “scolices,” of 
the tapeworm. Of course the most of the eggs per- 
ish, for but few will ever find the proper place where 
they can be hatched ; but, therefore, one tapeworm 
produces a very great number of eggs, so that a few 
at least will always reach their destination. To ex- 
plain this better, I just mention the metamorphosis of 
“Tenia sulium,” the well known common tapeworm, 
living in human beings. It isthe ripe worm ofa 
“seolex,” called ‘‘Cysticercus cellulose,” which, liv- 
ing in the cellular tissue of hogs, causes the so-called 
‘‘measles” of hogs, a well known disease. Ifa human 
being eats raw pork, containing “Cysticere. cellul..”’ he 
will get a tapeworm; further, if a porker devours the 
excrements of ahuman being having a tapeworm, it 
will get the measles, and so on. Direct experiments 
have proven it. 


The body of 


Where arsenic is indicated at all, the dose 
for a hog weighing about 150 pounds would be 
the third part of a grain; one grain causes vom- 
iting, and repeated twice a day, will become 
fatal in about four weeks (Prof. Hertwig). It 
may be that balf an ounce has been given with- 
out fatal result; but then it has either caused 
vomiting so quick and so forcible that nothing 
has been left in the stomach to do damage (a 
hog vomits very easily), or the arsenic has been 
so much adulterated, with sulphate of baryta, 
that no harm could be done. In case that the 
arsenic really operated favorably, then, I think 
any other emetic would have done the same; 
this is probable, it the hog in question suttered 
simply of indigestion. 

Mr. J. B. P. would oblige me, by sending me 
the next so-called ‘“‘kidney worm” he gets hold 
of, it can easily be done in a small vial filled 
with alcohol. 


~~ 
~-oo 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
MAKING SORGHUM SYRUP. 

It is very simple and I claim no patent on it. 
Any kind of metal will answer for a boiler bot- 
tom ; common sheet iron is just as good as brass 
or copper or galvanized iron—that theory about 
iron making the molasses black, is all a hum- 
bug—that is not the cause, but the adding of 
fresh sap or juice after it is partially boiled 
down. Let any one try it, and they will be 
convinced. 

Take good sheet iron and make the pan as 
large asisconyenient. Make the sides of wood, 
1} inches thick, 6 inches high; nail this iron 
on to the wood. Fill this pan full of sap; put 
your fire under, boil down; keep skimmed well, 
and finish that batch without adding any more 
to it. You will find that it is as clear as honey 
and free from all green taste that molasses has 
got that is made in the Cook pan. 

Just here let me ask the forgiveness of the 
Cook pan men; I know it would be hard to 
convince them of their malady—but I defy any 
man to make as good an article in them as I 
can in the way I have described. The molas- 
ses made in a Cook pan always has a white, 
muddy look, and a green taste, &c. 

Any one can facilitate by making the pan 16 
or 18 feet long, and having a partition about 5 feet 
on the back end; then, when it gets boiled 
down low, dip over into the small pan, and fill 
up, again, the large pan with sap. By the time 
the first is done, the second is ready to be dip- 
ped over again, &ec. 

Ican make in this way from ninety to one 
hundred gallons per day of the most beautiful 
syrup. A pan of this sort will cost not over 
$10; and when you get through with it, put it 
away in some dry place to keep from rusting; 
they will last for a number of years. Zero. 





M. Ernest Dumas gives the following interest- 
ing statistics on the quantity of water furnished 
in| different cities: Geneva furnishes daily for 
each inbabitant 74 quarts; Brussels 80; Lyons 
85; Paris 125 (in 1871 will furnish 250); Bor- 
deaux 170; Dijon and Besancon, each 270; Car- 
cassonne 400; New York 560; Rome 900.— 
American travellers who have been in Rome 
will remember the beautiful and bountiful foun- 
tains of that city. 
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PLAN FOR A FARM GATE. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: I see, in a late 
issue of your paper, that some of your 
patrons are interested in farm gates; the 
best manner of construction, &c., which 
is indeed a matter of no small interest 
to a live farmer; for where is the farm- 
er, in these days of progressive improve- 
ment, that can afford to take out and 
put up again the old fogy bars. It might 
do for father Noah; but for Young 
America to go through such an opera 
tion when the click of his neighbor’s 
‘latest mower and reaper” has been 
ringing music in his ears ever since four 
o’clock in the morning, is decidedly bad. 

No institution on a farm is more deci- 
dedly go-ahead-ative than a good, sub- 
stantial, light, easy-swinging farm gate; 
with an ax, hammer, chisel, brace and bit, and 
saw—(tools that no farmer should think of 
keeping house without, for, if he does, he will 
assuredly become dishonest, as he will cheat 
himself prodigiously,)—they are easily made. 

I construct them in accordance with the 


and 














clear. Set the hanging post 7 feet in the ground, 
so that it will stay there; no iron hinges ne- 
cessary ; no iron about the gate, except 31 nails, 
16 33 inch bolts, and an iron rod with one 
5 inch bolt. The sliding latch renders it almost 
impossible for the cutest critter to open. 
Morristown, N. J. Ww. Day. 








COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 
[Continued from our last.] 


Pemiscot County—Is the South-eastern of the State, 
bordering on the Mississippi river. ' The greater por- 
tion is subject to overfiow. The soil is very fertile, of 
an alluvial formation, heavily timbered. All kinds of 
grain and grass yield immense crops. Gayoso is the 
county seat. Pop., 1860, 2,961. Vote, 1868—Rep. 3; 
Dem. 147. 

Perry County—Lies on the Mississippi river, in 
the South-east part of the State. Surface generally 
broken, but soil well adapted to most agricultural pro- 
ducts. The bottoms along the Mississippi are very 
rich and productive. Light tobacco is a profitable 
crop. Fruits rarely fail of full crops. An excellent 
quality of marble is found here, which works easily, 
and hardens by exposure. Perryville is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 9,128. Vote, 1868—Rep. 536; Dem. 
581. 

Pettis County—lIs in the west-central part of the 
State, and is one of the richest counties in agricultural 
products. Surface mostly prairie, with groves of tim- 
ber along the streams, furnishing a fair proportion of 
timber for the prairie. Large and never-failing springs 
of clear, cold water in various localities, and salt 
springs from which neighborhoods have manufactured 
their own salt. Coal, lead and iron exist in paying 
quantities. It is traversed by the Pacific Railroad. 
The following are given as statistics of farm products: 
Hemp, 1,200 pounds per acre; tobacco, 800 pounds; 
flax, 200 pounds; corn, 100 bushels; wheat, 50; rye, 
20; barley, 40; oats, 50; potatoes, 150. Sedalia is 
the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,492. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
1,023; Dem. 818. 


Puetrs County—Is situated in the South-eastern 
part of the State. The surface of the county is rolling, 
the western portion being most broken. Some of the 
finest farmiug lands in the county are in the woodlands 
and prairie upon the divide between the Meramec and 
Borbeuse. The valleys are generally heavily timbered 
with white and burr oak, hickory, white and black 
walnut, maples, dogwood, and large forests of yellow 
pine. This county is famous for a very large spring, 
the chief source of the Meramec river, which discharges 
in the dryest season 10,000 gallons per minute, and, 
with a fall of 12 feet, turnsseven large wheels connected 
with the forges and mills of the Meramec Iron Works. 
Specular and hematite are found in large quantities. 
The S. P. R. R. passes through. Rolla is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 5,914. Vote, 1868—Rep. 493; Dem. 
441. 

Pike County—On the Mississippi river, is among 
the oldest settled counties of the State. The face of 
the country is undulating, and in many places along 
the river'quite broken. [t is well watered, and its 
soil well adapted to production of'grain and grasses. 
About one-third is prairie and exceedingly fertile.— 
Bowling Green is the county seat Louisiana and 
Clarksville the shipping points, Pop., 1860, 18,420. 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 980; Dem. 1,648. 

P.Latre County—In the western border, lies on the 





Missouri river. The surface of the county is diversi- 
fied with forests of valuable timber and undulating 
prairies; the soil is unsurpassed in fertility and well 
cultivated. Great quantities of hemp are raised an- 
Bually. The Platte Country and the Kansas City & 
C. R. Rs. divide it north and south. Platte City is 
the county seat. Weston the river city and the com- 
mercial centre. Pop., 1860, 18,341. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
467; Dem. 758. Vote thrown out. 


PoLtk County—lIn the South-western portion of the 
State, is diversified with rolling prairies and wooded 
valleys. The surface is generally undulating, except 
along the streams where it is marked by rugged cliffs. 
The county is well watered; the soils in some parts 
poor, on the limestone hills and prairies good, and in 
the valleys unsurpassed. Tobacco is a sure and profit- 
ablecrop. Sheep thrive well, the climate being favor- 
able to their growth. Bolivar is the county seat. Pop., 
1860, 9,995. Vote, 1868—Rep. 851; Dem. 433. 


Puxaski County—Is situated in the south-central 
part of the State. The country is generally broken. 
The valleys are very fertile. The valleys of the Gas- 
conade and Big rivers are heavily timbered with oak, 
black walnut, hickory, maple, elm and basswood.— 
Specular, sulphuret and brown hematite iron ores are 
found in working quantities in several localities.— 
Large quantities of saltpetre have been found in sev- 
eral of the caves of the county. The S. P. R. R. is 
now being built throughit. Waynesville is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860,3,834. Vote, 1868—Rep. 164; Dem. 
209. 

Putnam County—Is in the north-central part of the 
State, on the Iowa line. The eastern portion is prin- 
cipally timber—the central and western diversified 
prairie and timber. It is watered by several streams. 
Soil very fertile, adapted to all farming purposes.— 
Corn is the staple product. Stock growing receives 
considerable attention. Coal abundant. Unionville 
is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,208. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 1,187; Dem. 318. 

Rauis Counry—In north part, on the Mississippi 
river, is broken and undulating. Soil above the av- 
erage in fertility. It produces, per acre, corn, 100 
bushels; oats, 70; potatoes, 200; with other crops in 
proportion. It is more than half prairie; balance 
heavily timbered ; all well watered. New London is 
its county seat. Pop., 1860, 8,592. Vote, 1868— Rep. 
217; Dem. 200. 

Ranvotpa County—Situated north of the centre of 
the State, is generally level prairie, and undulating 
timber. Only about one-fourth is prairie. Soil very 
fertile. Coal, limestone, clay for brick and building 
materials are abundant. N.M.R. R. and its Western 
Branch pass through it. Huntsville is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860,11,406. Vote, 1868—Rep. 217; Dem. 
1,417. 

Ray Counry-—Is in the western part of North Mis- 
souri, lying on the north bank of the Missouri river. 
It embraces a desirable division of prairie and timber 
land, also of river bottom lands. Being well watered, 
and having a large amount of fine grass land range, 





it is an excellent stock raising county. Limestone 
and coalabound. The West Branch of the N M.R.R. 
traverses the county. Richmond is the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 14,091. Vote, 1868—Rep. 740; Dem. 555. 

ReYnoips County—lIn the central South east part 
tof he State, is rough and broken, and the scenery in 
many places wild and beautiful. Itis heavily timbered 
with forests of yellow pine, ash, hickory, etc. The 
valleys and bottoms are very productive, and the 
ridges, table lands and slopes like most of the State, 
well adapted to fruit culture. Iron and lead abound. 
Excellent water power for manufactories, mills, &c. 
Centreville is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 3,173.— 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 47; Dem. 143. 

Riptey County—On the Arkansas line, is traversed 
by the Current river, and several smaller streams of 
clear, cool water. Several of them afford excellent 
water power. Springs are numerous. The uplands 
are timbered with yellow pine and red cedar—the for- 
merofimmense size. Other forest trees are abundant 
[ron and lead in abundance, and indications of rich 





beds of copper, all, as yet, undeveloped. Surface 
undulating, and in places rough. The soils are said 
to be excellent for all agricultural purposes. Doni- 
phan is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 3,747. Vote, 
1868—none. 
[Conclusion next week.] 
MANAGEMENT OF FAIRS. 
Eps. Rurat Worip: In a former issue 


I noticed an article upon the ‘* Management 
of Fairs.” Itis timely, and the subject needs 
ventilation. Exhibitors, as is well known, are 
becoming fewer and less interested every year ; 
and the want of a more systematic classification 
of articles ; of requiring exhibitors to give some 
intelligent information regarding the articles 
represented, make the journey through the halls 
of a State or county fair not only unsatisfactory 
but profitless. 

Ata State fair attended last year, the butter, 
for instance, was, with one or two exceptions, 
kept securely covered. The Ist and 2d premi- 
ums were awarded to specimens none but the 
Committee ever saw, except upon special request 
of the lady standing guard over the same. Up- 
on potatoes, in which class I was an exhibitor, 
the Committee tested by tasting raw potatoes, 
and thus made their decisions upon the table 
qualities, &c. The new varieties were thrown 
out, because the Committee had never before 
seen them. Toconclude this highly intelligent 
examination, they gave the lst premium tor 
late potatoes, to an early variety, and 2d premi- 
um for early potatoes, to a date variety. I ap- 
pealed to the Superintendent to have the Com- 
mittee reconsider the awards, and give premi- 
ums according to entries, and asked for some 
discrimination, but he claimed the Committee 
was an intelligent one, &c.; and the awards re- 
mained unchanged. Some of this stupidity 
could be avoided, if Committees were more care- 
fully chosen, and all products more system- 
atically classed and labeled — when planted, 
when matured, &c. The only possible test for 
potatoes at a fair, or anywhere else, is. to boil 
and roast them, when some definite and useful 
information might be given, and the compara- 
tive merits known. 

Fairs are degenerating, and it occurs to me 
the one cause more than all others is, their want 
of practical utility— failing to teach the farmer 
anything new, and serving only as an advertise- 
ment for enterprising agricultural houses and 
nurserymen. J. K. i. 


—_-—-——- wee — - 

Sr. Joserps, Mo.—Mr. Hiram Kennard, aged 67 

years, a native of Kentucky, residing on 16th Street, 

between Satramento and Mitchell Avenues, while out 

hunting alone in the woods, was killed by the falling 
of a rotten limb from a tree. 
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ODDS AND ENDS---No. 2. 


Frrenp Cotman: When ny first number, under the 
above caption, was written, I thought it would prob- 
ably be followed by some others of a similar character : 
provided, it was acceptable to you and your readers. 
But, as my “Rurals” have not yet come to hand 
(I suppose through some oversight or mishap), I did 
not know whether it went into the waste basket or into 
the “Rural,” and therefure discontinued “Odds and 
Ends.” But, business calling me some distance from 
home in an adjoining county, and meeting some old 
familiar personal friends, I was challenged with being 
the author in rather complimentary terms, and the 
paper containing the article shown me, and thus seeing 
that it was accepted, and, what I liked still better, 
that you print me just as [ write—for I would even 
rather have my blunders—orthography excepted— 
printed just as I write them, than to have any liberties 
taken with my manuscript. I suppose personal famil- 
iarity with me, and some peculiarities of style and 
facts contained in my article, assisted my sharp friends 
to detect me; butif you will keep shady this can only 
occur to a very limited extent among your numerous 
readers. Although [am not ashamed of my name, 
and do not shrink from any proper responsibility for 
any thing I say or write—for the present, at least, I 
prefer in these articles to remain incognito. Well, as to 

Tue Aree Cror, in my last I was guilty of the old 
and very common folly of counting the chickens before 
they were hatched. It now seems that this crop is 
again a failure. Though it may prove to bea little 
better than last year, yet I think even this is doubtful 
in this region. They seemed to set well at first, but 
have mostly fallen already. I feared it at the time 
of blooming, on account of the continued rains. My 
theory is, that the rain washes out the pollen and 
prevents proper fertilization. It was certainly not 
frost, either this season nor last, in this section. They 
are still perishing and falling, and most varieties are 
now exceedingly thin on the trees. The Red Junes 
hold on well, but they are badly scabbed. 

EarLy Sweet Cuerries.—The birds have about 
finished gathering, 

Cotorapvo Potato Bue.—I noticed this morning 
(June Sth) that they had just commenced harvesting 
on one corner of my early patch; and, as they were not 
in very strong force yet, I massacred every one of tho 
pests that I could find, amounting to probably not over 
a pint. 

Vavavensaas Weatuer For CLover Harvest.— 
Kor more than a week I have been anxious to com- 
mence harvesting clover; but the weather is still unfit. 
As I write this, it is raining hard, and the clover is 
becoming ruined, falling flat, and tangled and whirled 
about, and will take twice the time and expense to 
harvest it, even if the weather now becomes more 
favorable. 

Tre Corn Crop was probably never more unpromis- 
ing at this season of the year in this vicinity. Much 
of itis only just planted, and that too in soil miserably 
prepared for it. More re-planting has had to be done 
than usual. 

Tue WuHEAr, so far, still bids fair, with the exception 
of indications of rust. Many farmers are quite excited 
on the rust subject just now. The Tappahannock, so 
far as I have been able to observe is all right yet, and 
is now nearly out of danger of that trouble. 

Tueory vs. Practice.—Theory is good, but to be 
of real substantial utility must be illustrated by prac- 
tice; or, in other words, we must show our faith by 
our works. I have known men who were splendid in 
theory—could write interesting articles on agriculture, 
horticulture, stock breeding, etc., etc.; but, bring 
them down to practical operations on the farm and you 
can find plenty of old farm horses that know more 
than they do. An instance: A man who had tried to 
educate himself for the profession of medicine, failed 
of success, and turned his attention to writing on ag- 
riculture. Through the assistance of some friends he 
obtained possession of a small tract of wild land on 
which to try his skill. (Now some body will identify 
me again). A neighbor who hada strong ox-team 
was kind enough to break up a portion of it—grubs 
and all. On this, without further preparation he 
planted—or rather stuck his apple and peach trees 
and other fruits. Now, of course, ho has a fruit farm, 
and can now write more splendidly from practical ex- 
perience. This was about all that was ever done on 
his fruit farm—and was not this enough for his pur- 
pose? Like the Irishman, who decided to plant all 
his garden in potatoes against the advice of a friend 
who urged him to devote a portion to onions, peas, 
beans, lettuce, &c.; to which he replied, that would 
all do well enough, “ but sure, if a man has peraties, 
what more doeshe want?” When, had sufficient care 
and labor been bestowed in cultivating, and sufficient 
time had elapsed, his orchard would begin to yield re- 
turns for outlay and toil. If the reader had happened 
to pass over this ground, he would hardly have sus- 
pected that the roots of the original native grubs had 


ever been rudely druised, torn and peeled by a great 
plow with four yoke of oxen to it. His skill in graft- 
ing was displayed by grafting fine fruits on wild stocks 
in the uncloared native forest, some of which may now 
be found by caretul search, luxuriating in crowded 
thickets of native vaks and hickories, which the present 
owner has never even dreamed he was the lucky pos- 
sessor of, and somo time when he comes to clear this 
land may be wonderfully puzzled on finding these 
exotics in such strange company. This man has now 
arisen to be an editor of an agricultural journal. Are 
such men safe leaders in agricultural science? I very 
well know, friend Colman, that this does not hit you 
at any point, for I have been on your grounds, and I 
say frankly, that if all your readers could visit them 
they could read your valuable paper with far more 
confidence in its teachings. But you know Iam a 
frank and outspoken man, and if in the course of these 
articles [ should happen to write anything that hits 
you, why, all I have to say is, if the garment fits you 
I have no objection to your wearing it “free gratis for 
nothing,” as I shall never charge you anything for it. 
And so of any and all others. 

Honey Dew.—I fear our bees will become altogether 
demoralized. We have had four heavy honey dews 
within a week. The first, on the 2d; again, on the 
3d; again, on the 6th, and, another, on the 7th inst. 
Veritable honey dews (not excretions of insects as 
some would have us believe)—genuine nectar, and so 
abundant that there are not bees nor all other honey- 
loving insects enough to gather one ten-millioneth 
part of before it is again evaporated. I wish some of 
those who hold the insect theory of honey dew could 
have ridden with me yesterday (June 7th) the whole 
forty miles I traveled on horseback, and have seen the 
foliage of the forest so completely covered with this 
mysterious substance, that if they had reached their 
hand out any where and gathered a handful of leaves 
(especially off the hickory and white oak) they would 
stick together and stick tothe hand. It comes of a 
clear, still night, the same as other dew, and is evap- 
orated by the sun in the same way, only that the leaves 
are left with a glossy appearance as though they had 
been varnished with some glutinous substance: and 
they will remain so until washed off by rain. Nothing 
like an insect can be seen about it, unless it be some 
hapless ones that, in their greed to feast on the delicious 
nectar, have become glued fast to the leaf by it, and 
thus, like many larger human insects have done, for- 
feited their lives by inordinate self-indulgence. If 
all the insects in carth and air were solid nectar, and 
by some superhuman hand had in one clear star-lit 
night been made into thin paste and spread upon the 
foliage of earth, the amount would be inappreciable 
when compared with what could have been seen by all 
observers yesterday. Where does the honey come 
from that the bees find secreted in the flowers? From 
the earth or atmosphere? And what the bees and 
other honey-loving insects do not gather, does it not 
evaporate? And where does it go? If it goes into 
the atmosphere, may it not under favorable circum- 
stances gently distil as other dew upon the foliage? 
Will some of the learned insect theorists please answer 
these interrogatories ? 

I have had five swarms from two stocks of Italian 
bees, and expect one more tco-merrow, if fair. Hur- 
rah for the bees. June 8. Try. 


~ Answers to Correspondents. 
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Entries FOR GOVERNMENT LANDS.—In answer to 
B., of Platte City, Mo., we say: Entries for govern- 
ment lands in Missouri should be made at the office of 
the Register of Lands at Booneville or at Ironton, 
Missouri. 


Cox. Cotman: Is there any plan by which the potato 
bug can be prevented from getting into the crop? How 
may they be dispensed with after they make their ap- 
pearance ? Boone. 

AnsweR—We have found hand picking the most 
certain. Weare using carbolic acid with great success. 


Mr. Epitor: The currant worm is playing sad havoc 

with my gooseberries. Can you prescribe a remedy? 
A Susscriser. 

AnswER—Dusting with Helleboro powder is a rem- 
edy ; but wants to be applied early in the season. Now, 
perhaps, the application of a solution of carbolic acid, 
in the proportion of one part acid to one hundred of 
water; or soft soap will do good. 


Cou. Cotman: Can you tell me what is the best mode 
to get rid of moles? Also,stumps? I have heard that 
oil of vitriol will rot stumps entirely, in six months. 
Do you know if this oil will produce such a result? 

St. Peters, Mo. SuBScRIBER. 

AnsweR—1. We published the drawing of a good 
trap in 1867, page 67. 





2. We have tried the acid with but poor results. 


The Drawings of Semple, Birge & Co.’s 
Gifts to Farmers. 

We attended the grand Gift Drawing of Sem- 
ple, Birge & Co., which came off at their Ag- 
ricultural Implement Warehouse, 13 South 
Main Street, St. Louis, and can bear testimony 
as to its being carried through with perfect 
justice. 

Quite a large number of persons connected 
with the culture of the soil were present, and 
Mr. P. G. Ferguson, of the Missouri Democrat, 
was chosen chairman. 

A committee of five was appointed to man- 
age the drawing, the Messrs. Semple, Birge & 
Co, withdrawing entirely, and the following 
were the lucky numbers: 

7584, held by Peter Fritteritze, Kimmswick, 
Missouri—Thresher. 

8573, held by Conrad Holswood, Hardin, IIl- 
inois—Reaper and Mower. 

5122, held by T. B. Wolf, St. Francisville, Mis- 
souri— Wagon. 

4595, held by David T. Metz, Chambersburg, 
Ilinois—Drill. 

6127, held by James A. Renick, Napoleon, 
Missouri—Plow. 

1079, held by Miles Drum, Greenfield, Illinois 
—Rake. 

8545, held by Joseph Knoble, Ashley, Missouri 
Coalter. 

57, held by H. M. Goram, St. Louis County, 

Missouri—Tools. 

The following numbers were drawn as alter- 
nates, in case any of the above numbers should 
not have been drawn by farmers. 

7525—1406—2039 

The whole affair was conducted on the very 
best principles, and there 1s no question as to 
the perfect uprightness of the transaction. 

After the close of the drawing, the company 
was entertained with samples of the best Bluff- 
ton wines. 

Go-a-head, is the great motto. Everything 
tbat tends to concentrate public opinion on the 
soil and its cultivators, has our sympathy. 

ee ee ee 

Tait Ryre.—Mr. Raily has presented us with arye 
straw taken from a field of fifteen acres on the Raily 
farm near this city which measured seven feet four 
inches. There were nine of these straws from the same 
grain. Whocan beat it? 

Just as we finished writing the above, we received 
a bundle of seventy-three straws of rye all on one root 
and from one grain from our fellow citizen Ira C. Darby. 
The straws are from three to five feet high—are full 
headed. This we consider a great natural curiosity, 
and have it in our office for the inspection of any one 


who may desire to see it. Who is next ?—[Howard Co., 
Mo., Democratic Banner, June 5, 


Wheat! Wheat! Wheat! We never saw the like of 
it. Last week we traveled over portions of St. Charles 
and Warren counties, and it seemed as if the whole 
landscape was one field of rich waving grain. If the 
crop proves as good as the prospect now indicates, 
these two counties will produce enough wheat this 
year to supply the whole State of Missouri.—[Wentz- 
ville News. 


Weare glad to notice the cheering prospects of crops. 
The green verdure thatjclothes our beautiful prairies, 
the richness of our soil, the thrift and enterprise of 
our people are attracting multitudes from other States 
to our county. A large number during the past few 
days, after inspecting other parts thoroughly, have 
invested in our lands, and will soon be permanently 
settled among us. 

The prospects for Barton county are truly encoura- 
ging, and it promises to be the home of thousands who 
have not yet visited its broad and beautiful prairies, 
or breathed its pure and genial air.—[Southwest Mis- 








sourian, June 3. 
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Che Apiary. 

THE HONEY SEASON OF 1869, 
Promises to be an abundant one; the bees have 
wintered well, and come out this spring strong 
and vigorous, throwing off the largest of swarms 
and are now storing up honey rapidly, and ex- 
tremely pure and white. 

A great many errors are promulgated through 
the various agricultural journals, about the 
habits and instincts of bees: one is—that be- 
fore bees swarm, they send out scouts to select a 
home. If that is their habit, they make selec- 
tions. I have known them tosettle on alargeclod 
in a plowed field, on fence stakes; and an old 
bee keeper informed me that he hived a swarm 
that clustered on the handles of a plow; my 
hired colored man hived a swarm two years 
ago, that settled on an oak bush where he was 
mowing. Another writer states that the old 
queen and bees leave the hive, and let the 
young remain. I have noticed closely, of late, 
that old and young leave together; there can 
be no mistake in the young bees swarming.— 
Bee keepers judge that a colony intends toswarm 
when they lay out of the hive in large numbers: 
that is not a certain indication. A short time 
since I was looking into one of Hazen’s farm- 
ers’ non-swarming hives; there are sixteen 
boxes, 6 inches square, and but half of them 
full of honey. I had not left five minutes be- 
fore the largest swarm sallied out. I enter- 
tained them with the ringing of a bell, and they 
clustered on the top of atall apple tree; and how 
your venerable correspondent got them down 
and hived them it is not needful to narrate.— 
Suffice it to say, that he stowed them away 
without assistance in one of Langstroth’s hives. 
The construction of Langstroth’s hives affords 
the bees great facility of entering: they are 
oblong, and are arranged with a ventilator at 
one end, so that the bees can enter rapidly from 
both ends. I have, this spring, tried a new 
method of transferring bees from old box-hives 
to movable comb frames, and have succeeded 
satisfactorily. The colonies were old and would 
neither swarm nor make any surplus honey ; sol 
took the tops off of Kidder hives, and set the old 
boxes on the comb frames, until the bees got the 
run of it. In six or eight days, smoked the 
bees down into the frames with Hutchings’ 
improved fumigator ; took the old hive off, put 
in the honey boxes, and the bees went to work 
with a will. If there is a strong probability of 
the old hive swarming, the transfer should not 
be made until after the first swarm. 

My new hives will not swarm this season, 
but I expect forty pounds of surplus honey from 
each of them. I do not think it desirable to 
have artificial swarms, notwithstanding your 
city correspondent succeeds so readily. I would 
rather he should undertake the job than my- 
self, as it would produce a greater commotion 
in the family than would be pleasant. It would 
perhaps be well to leave bees to their own in- 
stincts in swarming; they are the proper judges 
of the right time. If the apiarian is anxious to 
increase his stock, I would say to him: Use 
more vigilence in fighting against the bee-moth. 
If the bee-moth can be kept in abeyance, he 


Jas he needs. 





will soon have as many bees and as much honey 
If he has the Kidder hive, there 
need be but little apprehension from moth, if a 
strong swarm is putin them. If they are not 
moth-proof, hive makers may as well abandon 
the attempt. J.S., Florissant Valley, Mo. 


The Dairy. 
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Milk Mirrors; or Guenon’s Theory. 

Indications of a Good Milech Cow.—There was 
lately an article in the Country Gentleman and 
Prairie Farmer, rather elaborately controverting 
Guenon’s escutcheon theory. I have beena 
close observer of that sign for ten years, and 
have come to the conclusion that it is not always 
to be relied on, although I would prefer to have 
the escutcheon marks, as they more often prove 
true than false. The doctrine is not yet explo- 
ded ; but those purchasing heifers for the dairy 
should not reject one that has not the Guenon 
escutcheon. 

I saw, two years ago, a three-fourths Alderney 
heifer calf, of extraordinary beauty; I offered 
the owner $20 for it at two weeks old ; he brought 
it over at ten weeks old. I turned it out to 
pasture without other feed; it has done well, 
and now has a heifer calf, and is the most sym- 
metrical young milch cow I ever owned—and, 
what is better, the best milker. She requires 
to be milked three times aday although the 
calf runs with her. This heifer has not the 
Guenon escutcheon. Three weeks before com- 
ing in, her udder was not bigger than that of 
a goat; now she can scarcely get about, owing 
to her legs being so distended by her udder. I 
have another three-fourths Alderney, a very 
superior butter cow ; neither she, nor any of her 
progenitors had the Guenon escutcheon. Now, I 
think those purchasing cows for the dairy should 
not reject one that has not the escutcheon 
marks. J.S., Florissant Valley, Mo. 

Remarks—We copy the following from Fiint’s 
Milch Cows and Dairy Farming : 

“My own attention was called to Guenon’s 
method of judging of cows some eight or ten 
years ago, and since that time I have examined 
many hundreds, with a view to ascertain the 
correctness of its main features, inquiring, at 
the same time, after the views and opinions of 
the best breeders and judges of stock, with regard 
to their experience and judgment of its merits; 
and the result of my observation has been, that 
cows with the most perfectly-developed milk- 
mirrors or escutcheons are, with rare exceptions, 
the best milkers of their breed, and that cows 
with small and slightly-developed mirrors are, 
in the majority of cases, bad milkers. 

I say the best milkers of their breed ; for I do 
not believe that precisely the same sized and 
formed milk-mirrors on a Hereford or a Devon, 
and an Ayrshire or a native, will indicate any- 
thing like the same or equal milking properties. 
lt will not do, in my opinion, to disregard the 
general and well-known characteristics of the 
breed, and rely wholly on the milk mirror.— 
But I think it may be safely said that, asa 
general rule, the best marked Hereford will turn 
out to be the best milker among the Herefords, 
all of which are poor milkera; the best marked 
Devon the best among the Devons, and the best 
marked Ayrshire the best among the Ayrshires ; 
that is, it will not do to compare two animals 
of entirely distinct breeds, hy the milk-mirrors 
alone, without regard to the fixed habits and 
education, so to speak, of the breed or family 
to which they belong.” 





Horse Department. 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 

The importance of educating horses properly 
has never been understood in this country.— 
None are educated in a way that renders them 
safe to ride or drive in case of accident. If the 
shafts should come loose or the pole break, 
there is a fright ——a run-away, and somebody 
is hurt. Nota day passes that some team does 
not tear things to pieces in St. Louis; and often- 
times men are run over in the street by a fright- 
ened horse. Frequently those who are in the 
carriage are tumbled out on the pavement and 
bruised badly, and sometimes a leg is crippled, 
and even a dead body is occasionally gathered 
up from the wreck made by a frightened pair 
of horses. With these scenes so constantly 
occurring before our eyes, it isa wonder that 
more attention is not paid to educating horses 
so as to avoid the mishaps alluded to. Itis not 
at all difficult to train a young horse to be gentle 
and quiet under almost any circumstances; and, 
if something unusual should terrify him, he 
would run to his master sooner than run away 
from him. A horse properly trained will always 
look to the rider or driver in time of fright, for 
protection ; and, instead of kicking and tearing 
everything to pieces, when scared, he will, when 
he sees you standing by him, and feels your 
hand on his head or on the rein—put his trust 
in you, and regard you as his only hope in time 
of danger. 

This was often illustrated during the war.— 
All who served in the cavalry or artillery force, 
have seen how terribly frightened a horse ap 
peared the moment his rider tumbled from the 
saddle. It mattered not how loud the thunder 
of guns roared in battle, nor how great the con- 
fusion in the hour of deadly strife—the horses 
seemed unconscious of danger until left alone 
without a rider or attendant. The moment the 
rider’s hold was released and the steed found 
himself separated from the one he was trained 
to regard as his protector—that moment he 
became furiously wild, and would begin to neigh 
and run in every direction, oftentimes pressing 
into the group in the front rank, seeming to find 
comfort by rubbing his sides agaidst the legs of 
the riders of other horses. 

Every farmer who raises colts could, with a 
little care, make them familiar with the saddle 
and harness on their back or under their belly, 
and also teach them to hold back a carriage on 
a down-hill grade, by bracing their hips against 
it. A horse taught in that way, would not be 
scared if the rotten breast strap should give 
way or the pole break, and let the carriage 
against him. 

Educated horses and safe horses, will always 
be saleable and bring apaying price. A really 
serviceable and valuable horse, is seldom seen 
on the market in any of the large cities. Those 
that are free from blemish are generally uned- 
ucated, and as dangerous at times as if they 
had never been hitched toacarriage. Farmers 
can raise colts that will pay well by giving some 
attention to educating them for the various 
purposes horses are used for. It is very easy to 


train a colt so that he will not be dangerous. 
GossIPPER. 
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HORTICULIURAL. 


Alton Bluffs--A Visit to Dr. Hull’s. 
Cherries. 

Wednesday morning, June 9th, was gloomy 
and wet, and almost deterred us from our long 
contemplated visit to the fruit farm of Dr. Hull, 
who had kindly favored us with an invitation 
to come on that day, meet the Committee of the 
Alton Horticultural Society, and eat cherries. 
Hoping in theold proverb, “rain before seven, 
shine before eleven,” we started, and came with- 
in a second of missing the train, the wheels al- 
ready turning just as we placed our foot upon 
the platform of therearcar. Arriving at Alton, 
in due time, we found the “Little Bell’’ all ready 
to take us up the river, waiting only to include 
other invited and expected guests. A half hour 
was spent in visiting the pleasant grounds and 
beautiful mansion of H. G. McPike, who cour- 
teously tookusin. His is one of the most lovely 
spots in Alton. It will require another year to 
complete the house, and when done it will be 
the finest residence in the city--at least we have 
no knowledge of a finer one. If space would 
admit, we should like to describe it more min- 
utely, and may doso at some future time, when 
“ye lady faire” shall have been found to impart 
living grace and beauty to this fair picture. 

But the “Little Bell’ is declared ready and 
six stout arms drive her against a six-mile cur- 
rent and strong head-wind, and in about forty- 
five minutes we are safely landed at the foot of 
the bluff; a few minutes later, and we are wel- 
comed by the Dr. and his estimable lady.— 
Within, are President J. E. Starr and Secretary 
Kingsbury and life-partner ; later we were joined 
by E. A. Riehland H.J.Hyde. After a brief rest 
and pleasant chat, we are summoned tothe social 
board, loaded with substantials and delicacies, 
which, taken even in moderation, made serious 
inroads upon the capacity for cherries. Mr. 
Starr even hinted that that was the object of 
the host—but we did not believe a word of it 
until we came to the cherry orchard; then it 
was all plain as day. 

If we only had “Webster” here! We fear our 
adjectives will be tame and common-place—our 
eyes have not seen, neither has our tongue 
tasted anything like it, since we left the Father- 
land. On what seemed to us the highest point 
of land on the place and within perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the immediate bluff, in 
the midst of a peach, pear and plum orchard, 
may be found this gem of a cherry orchard.— 
There is nothing like it, in extent and variety, 
West of Cleveland, Ohio, that we ever heard of. 
If there is, and the owner will let us know where, 





may not be much of an inducement to the own- 
er, but it is all that we can now promise. Dr. 
Hull’s cherry trees are very healthy, symmet- 
rical in shape, and were literally loaded with 
fruit ; except Knight’s Karly Black, which be- 
ing a very superior fruit, and carly, had been 
marketed, a few being reserved for the tasting 
committee. To say that they were delicious, 
seems tame. The particular cherry which 
brought us back nearer to our boyhood days 
than we have ever been since we have been 
called a man, was the Black Bigarreau of Savoy. 
This cherry has fine size, sweet flavor, aroma, 
and is withal more meaty, than any other sort. 
Of the light colored cherries, we like the Gov. 
Wood and the Arnden Whiteheart. But, in all 
the nineteen varieties, there is not a poor one. 
To be sure, we could not relish the Early Rich- 
mond, after eating the Elton, Black Tartarian, 
or the varieties first named; that would have 
been like drinking vinegar, after eating ripe 
strawberries and cream, or pine-apple. We re- 
member this fact distinctly—having tried the 
contrast ; and also this other fact, that we were 
by some subtle fascination repeatedly drawn to 
the Bigarreau of Savoy. Who can explain it? 
The Gridley and Downer’s Late gave promise 
very fine, but we could hardly judge. To bring 
out the advantages of judicious rubbing out of 
fruit spurs, the Dr. had allowed some of the 
trees to bear all they would—on those trees the 
fruit is not near so large, or perfect, or rich in 
flavor. The Dr. is aclose student and observ- 
er, and admitting that he has made mistakes 
(than, what mortal has not?) or changed his 
mind in regard to methods of growth and 
pruning, which be in candor is ready to admit 
—his labors for the advancement of scientific hor- 
ticulture are invaluable ; and when one is able to 
produce such results in cherries, plums, pears 
and berries, as we have witnessed this 9th of 
June, 1869, commend us to the Dr.’s method 
and system; and if we had any previous no- 
tions and systems opposed to his practice, we 
will wave them for the ocular demonstrations 
of what we have seen, and handled, and tasted. 
It may be of interest to learn the names of 
all the varieties the Dr. cultivates. Here they 
are: Knight’s Early Black, Black Bigarreau of 
Savoy, Black Tartarian, Elton, Gridley (a val- 
uable but discarded sort, which seems always 
to have been picked before fully ripe,) Black 
Eagle, Napoleon Bigarreau, English Morello, 
Cleveland Bigarreau, Belle de Choisy, Yellow 
Spanish, Arnden Whiteheart, Gov. Wood, May 
Duke, Belle Magnifique, Bigarreau du May, 
Downer’s Late, Elkhorn and Early Richmond. 
At some future time we may have something 
more to say about the many interesting features 
of Dr. Hull’s fruit farm, but, for the present, 
our space forbids us to dwell longer. We must 
however mention, that a Chicago firm was so 
enterprising as to offer a guarantee of $4 per 
one-third bushel box, for the sweet cherries, 
and as much more as the market would warrant 
—of course all these delicious sweets are sent 
North. Six pickers are now daily busy in the 
trees. About one dozen boxes were picked while 





we will travel a week to see it and taste it, one] 
describe it to the best of our ability. This 


we were present. Having refreshed the inner 
man, by a good cup of tea, we again embarked 


on the “ Little Bell,” and having the current 
in our favor and no adverse wind, we were land- 
ed safely at the levee at Alton in about twenty- 
eight minutes and soon after embarked on the 
“Andy Johnson,” for Hannibal, to attend the 
North-east Missouri Horticultural fair, of which 
more hereafter. — 


i tT 
The Mexican Everbearing Strawberry. 
Eps. Rurat Wortp: The above-named straw- 
berry has been extensively advertised, and illus- 
trations that look well accompanying them. 

I would rather be humbugged occasionally, 
than to be behind hand when a thing does turn 
out well. On this principle I ordered one dozen 
from the agent in St. Louis, sending $3 with 
the order, but stating that if he saw fit to send 
me two dozen for $5, to do so, and I would re- 
mit the balance, $2. 

A package came, without a letter or any post- 
mark on the package: but put upso wet that, had 
the weather been as hot as it is sometimes at 
the same season, they would have been spoiled. 

While upon this subject, let me state, that to 
send strawberry plants right, by mail, the moss 
in which they are packed should be merely damp. 

But, to my story: I found eighteen plants 
in the package, two of which were past salva- 
tion. By the dried fruit and blossoms on some 
of the plants, it was easily to be seen that they 
were a fall bearing variety. Of course they 
were the famous Mexican, and we felt proud in 
having added a valuable new thing to our col- 
lection. They are growing; have blossoms 
and fruit partly grown—at least so far that lam 
satisfied that they are nothing more nor less 
than the old red bush Alpine, that almost every 
fruit grower has tried, and nearly all discarded. 

If my judgment is too hasty and in error, none 
will be better pleased than myself; but I think 
I know enough of strawberries not to be de- 
ceived in this case. Should my predictions 
prove true, will the agricultural and horticultu- 
ral papers be ready to condemn this piece of 
villany ? S. Miuter, Bluffton, Mo., May 17. 





Carbolic Acid asa Preservative Agent. 
The American Naturalist answers several cor- 
respondents who have asked questions regarding 
the use of carbolic acid as a substitute for alco- 
hol, etc., that carbolic acid in water alone will 
not preserve animals ; but pure glycerin, with 
avery small amount of carbolic acid (say about 
three or four drops of acid to two ounces of gly- 
cerin) answers admirably for some delicate an- 
imals. But the best thing for preserving most 
animals is alcohol. The contraction of animals 
put into alcohol (complained of by some corres- 
pondents) is caused by the alcohol being too 
strong. All animals should be put into weak al- 
cohol first (not over 25 or 30 per cent.), and after 


remaining a few hours should be transferred to 
about 75 or 80 per|cent. alcohol. A very fine 
article for preserving the tissues of animals, and 
for soft animals, like mollusks, actinias, worms, 
insects, larvee, etc., can be made, after a few ex- 
periments, of glycerin, a little of the strongest 
alcohol, and a very small portion of carbolic 
acid. This preparation will preserve the colors 
as well as the tissues. A little fine soap (white 
castile is the best) put into alcohol will prevent 
most colors from fading, unless exposed to direct 
sunlight. 
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The Alton Horticultural Society. 


We stated, in our last, that this Society met on the 
3d of June at the residence of A. A. Hilliard, Esq., 
near Brighton. The day was fair, though the after- 
noon was very warm and rather sultry. Attendance 
very large, there being over one hundred and fifty 
ladies and gentlemen present. The business meeting 
was on the porch and under the shade of the Acacias, 
which showered their fragrant blossoms on the assem- 
bly beneath. 

James EK. Starr, the President, in the chair. 

J. Huggins Chairman of Committee on Orchards 
reported: Prospects for apples good. Early Richmond 
cherry dropping some. Now is the time to scrape 
the rough bark from apple trees, and thus destroy 
many insects that harbor there—among these the 
Codling Moth. Use the Curculio catcher faithfully. 
Hogs and chickens are great aids in orchard culture; 
but hogs should be watched, as they do some times 
rend the bark from trees. 

Dr. Hull said, “I looked for the advice to use the 
Curculio catcher last month, then the advice would 
have been appropriate as most of the damage has now 
already been done.” The Dr. says, an individual pair 
of curculios will work about twenty days; but there 
are always some late comers, and if the season is cool, 
as this year, they will stay proceedings and thus pro- 
long the season of their depredations very much. He 
is certain there is only one brood each year that can 
do damage in this latitude. Thinks there are four or 
five different species. The plum Curculio is the worse 
enemy ; the one which works on the apple is different. 
Thinks Curculios very plenty; has caught about a 
solid peck of them on his grounds, which he knows 
did not breed there—beside he took every precaution 
to destroy them by burning brush and rubbish in ad- 
jacent timber, even to the destruction of young trees. 
Caugbt from two to five thousand this morning. Red 
backed Curculio are those more recently matured.— 
The statement, that the Columbia plum is never stung 
by Curcvlio is incorrect. It is stung, as may be seen 
by those on exbibition; but the egg is drowned out, 
and therefore the plum does not drop but matures, and 
therefore also I have recommended it. 

Mr. Frank Starr from Committee on Vineyards: If 
the pinching: in has been done in season, it has all been 
done; if not, it should be attended to immediately. 
Cultivation in vineyard should be shallow but fre- 
quent. Theearly varieties of grapes were reported in 
bloom, some of the late sorts not yet so far advanced. 


Prof. 0. L. Barler from Committee on Culinary 
Vegetables read a short paper on Thoreugh Cultiva 
tion. Itimplied more than the simple killing of weeds; 
it implied manuring and a frequen: stirring of the soil; 
once a week was good, twice a week better; and three 
times better still—but the point he wished especially 
to make was, that it ought to be well stirred after every 
rain and as soon as the ground was fit. The soil 
should be stirred moderately deep also as long as it 
did not interfere with the roots of plants. It was a 
shame to have weeds—but a double shame to sit still 
and allow them to grow! It had been supposed that 
for market gardening ten men could attend to ten 
acres; with him, there was constant addition to the 
force, without increase of acres. Junewascalled “the 
month of roses: ” It was also the month of labor with 
the gardener and the farmer; yes! it might be called 
the horticultural battle month of the year. Peculiar- 
ities of the season were: The rotting of seeds in con- 
sequence of cool weather, especially melon seeds— 
those planted in April did better than those planted 
in May. Severe hail storms; increasing damage to 
the garden by moles and cut-worms. What can be 
done to destroy them or keep them in check ? 

The resolution: ‘That the general health of our 
vineyards and the quality of fruit will be improved 
by allowing no more than two bunches of grapes to 
each shoot”—was after some rambling discussion voted 
down. 

The essay of H. J. Hyde on Root Pruning, which we 
gave last week, was then read. This also elicited 
some discussion. Mr. A. A. Hilliard thought he had 
found an excellent substitute for root pruning in the 
pinching-in of the young shoots. He practiced it on 
dwarf pears. Thinks it the easiest method to accom- 
plish the desired effect. 

Committee on Flowers reported twenty-two beauti- 
ful bouquets,the most without list of flowers or names of 
exhibitors. 

Committee on Fruit reported: Cherries presented 
by Dr. Hull. Arnden Whiteheart, Cleveland Big- 
areau, Yellow Spanish, Gov. Wood, Knight’s Early 
Black, May Duke, Bauman’s May. ce tyra 

At the usual hour a splendid repast was served by 
the host oftheday. Two croq et sets were in constant 
use. We noticed that Maj. Edwards, of the “Carlin- 
ville Democrat,” made especially good hits. Many of 
the ladies seemed to take more delight in this game 
than in the discussions. All seemed delighted and 





enjoyed themselves to the full of their bent. The oc- 
casion passed off very pleasantly, and to us and our 
readers we think profitably. 


PROTECTION OF FRUIT. 

Having recently had a most interesting case, 
arising out of an attempt to protect the fruit of 
an orchard, in that of the shooting of Foster 
by Wiesse—we are the more forcibly impressed 
with the necessity of some truly practical reme- 
dy. If sheep-stealing was held, in olden times, 
as the consummation of all villanies, worthy of 
punishment by death, because of the im possi- 
bility of placing it under cover, lock and key: 
we leave the candid mind to award a punish- 
ment in such a case as the following: 

A Micuican Fruir Orcuarp Destroyep.— 
“Our excellent and valuable adjacent commu- 
nity, in the fruit regions of St. Joseph, has been 
thrown into a state of high excitement by an 
act of astounding villany, perpetrated a few 
nights since, which, for boldness and breadth 
of the nefarious design, and what must have 
been the laborious industry of its consummation, 
deserves to stand at the head of its department 
ot the criminal list. In asingle night, 1,500 
fruit trees, of all varieties, many of them in high 
bearing condition and all of the choicest stock, 
were girdled by some infernal] agency, tor whose 
throats the Spanish garrote would be too mild 
agirdle. Our fellow citizen, Martin Green, Esq, 
an enterprising contractor on the canal and har 
bor work, is among those of Chicago residents 
who early saw the noble promise of the St. Jo- 
seph region for fruit culture. For some years, 
with the most liberal and generous skill, he has 
been beautifying and creating an orchard par- 
adise at Benton Harbor, adjoining St. Joseph, 
and his extensive grounds had reached the con 
dition of being full of trees of the choicest des 
cription of peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, 
pears and apples. It is estimated that the val- 
ue of his premises could not have been less than 
thirty thousand dollars. In a single night this 
promise has been blasted, and on the morning 
following it was discovered by actual couut, 
that 1,500 of his choicest trees had teen hacked 
and girdled—this statement being at once indi- 
cative of the extent of the noble orchard, and 
the bulk of the enormous knavery that sought 
this method of revenge. Evidently no single 
hand could have done the work, for it was thor- 
oughly done; the bark of the tree, after having 
been carefully cut and hacked, was drawn back, 
with the evident determination that the malice 
should not fail in the accomplishment of its 
object. 

While the local authorities and citizens at 
once entered upon measures to offer rewards 
for the arrest of the villains, creating a fund of 
$1,500 for that purpose, a force of the most ex- 
perienced orchardists, with their assistants, went 
luto @ sanitary commission effort to succor and 
save as far as could be. Some of the trees, it 
was seen instantly, were beyond help, but an 
investigation was made, and measures taken to 
rescue, if possible, from one thousand to twelve 
hundred of the trees, by processes, which at this 
season of the brisk flow of sap, needed to be 
speedy to be effectual. 

The whole region was laid under contribution 
for rags and grafting wax. The wax was heat- 
ed in large kettles; women and children dipped 
and stripped the rags; while the tree surgeons 
tenderly closed the gaps in the ragged and torn 
bark and bound the orifices closely with banda- 
ges, after painting the whole liberally with the 
hot wax, to exclude the air and to protect the 
repairs—which must be left to nature, whether 
on the trunks of trees or limbs of men. It will 
be among the most interesting and important 
of all the problems of fruit culture ever reached 
—the solution of this matter of the ravaged or- 
chards of Martin Green—and fruit culturists in 








all sections of the country, will await with ea- 
geroess the result of the field hospital opera- 
tions among these Benton Harbor victimes of 
one of the most remarkable and atrocious out- 
rages it has ever been our province to record. 
The value of the trees thus visited, could not be 
estimated at less than $20,090. — Chicago Re- 
publican, May 29th. 


———_—_+0e—_—___—__—~ 
Strawberries — Their Effects on the 


e 

We find the following in an exchange: 

“Caution to SrrawBerry Eaters. — David 
Landon, of Jackson county, Michigan, writes : 

One of your lady subscribers gave me the 
following tosend you for publication: “Two years 
ago I gathered some large berries from small 
vines of Wilson’s Albany. On examining one 
of the largest, I found three worms coiled up 
inside. I continued the examination in fourteen 
berries. I found twenty-four worms, very full of 
legs—usually called the thousand-legged worms 
—and more than an inchin length. There was 
no apparent scar on the berries It has been 
stated that persons have died from eating straw- 
berries put up in tin cans. May not worms in 
the berries have caused their death?’ ”’ 


We have raised strawberries by the acre, eat- 
en them for years without stint, handled thou- 
sands of quarts—and never yet found a centi- 
pede in one. Michigan must bea bad place for 
strawberries, or the lady an alarmist, or there 
isa great mistake somewhere. Just fancy 24 
worms in 14 berries, and these more than an 
inch long! These are whoppers certainly. 


—— > eoe- 
[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 

Berne Scuoor House, Mo., Jung 3. 

The regular monthly meeting was held as above. 
President Bell in the chair. 

Motion to alter the Constitution, so as to change 
the day of meeting from the first Thursday of the 
month, was lost. 

The Fair Committee presented the following report: 
First, That the fair be held on the 22d and 23d days 
of September, with discretionary power left in the 
committee to change the day if found necessary. 

Second, That the fair be held on the grounds of 
P. M. Brown, Eureka. 

Third, That all the articles be arranged, examined 
and reported on, during the first day, and the reports 
be read and full exhibition held on the second day. 

Fourth, That Diplomas be awarded to the three 
best articles of each class, and that Certificates of spe- 
cial excellence be granted. But no Diploma shall be 
awarded to inferior articles. 

Fifth, That a charge of twenty-five cents be made 
at the entrance to defray expenses. 

Sixth, That basket dinners be provided on the 
second day. 

Seventh, ‘Chat the committee be authorized to pro- 
cure hand-bills, diplomas, certificates, &c., and make 
all the necessary arrangements. 

The following Preamble and Resolution were unan- 
imously adopted, Whereas Henry W. Wiesse has lately 
been convicted in the St. Louis Criminal Court of 
homicide committed on the body of one Foster; and, 
Whereas, said Foster was so killed by said Wiesse by 
reason of said Foster being at the time of the homicide 
engaged in stealing fruit from the orchard of said 
Wiesse; and not from malice, orany cause other than 
that above stated: Therefore, Resolved, That the 
President and Secretary of this the Meramec Horti- 
cultural Society are hereby instructed to forward to 
his Excellency Governor McClurg a petition for the 
full and complete pardon of said Wiesse of and from 
all fine, imprisonment or other penalty of punishment, 
whatever on account of the premises. 

The Fruit Committee presented the following report: 
Cuerries, by Jas. Shields; several varieties; sweet, 
but in rather bad condition. Dr. Beale, a few large 
specimens of Gov. Wood. Mrs. Blinn: Early May, 
very fine. Wm. Muir: Name unknown, very fine. 
John Letcher, Bauman’s May and Black Tartarian, 
unripe. 

Appies—-Golden Russett, in good condition, from 
Preserving House. 

Srrawserries—L. D. Votaw: Wilson, Green 
Prolific, MacAvoy, Baltimore Red, all large and fine. 
G. Pauls: Agriculturist, Russel, Wilson; good. Mrs. 
Essen: Wilson, in rather bad order, from being 
stemmed. 
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GoosEBERRIES—L. D. Votaw: Whitesmith. Mrs. 
Essen, three varieties. Jas. Shields: Houghton, all 
green, but fine. 

Flower Committee reported some very fine Boquets : 
No. 1, by Gus. Pauls; 2, Miss Maggie Muir; 3, Jas. 
Shields; 4, Annie Muir; 5, Laura Votaw; 6, Mrs. 
Essen; 7, Mrs. Blinn. 

Samples of the Colorado potato beetle and other 
insects, were presented. 

The value of the application of the solution of car- 
bolic acid, was commented on most favorably, and 
suggestions made es to extending experiments. 

The growth and marketing of strawberries, with 
notices of varieties, were then taken up. 

In answer to questions, L. D. Votaw stated, that he 
could give the results per acre on a piece of five acres. 
He conceived the thorough preparation of the soil, 
before planting, the most important part of the work. 
Plowed seven times and harrowed ten times at a cost 
of ten dollars peracre. Plants cost $30, and planting 
$4. Anacre of Wilson gave 373 gallons a-day for ten 
days. The cost of crates and boxes, was $18; and the 
cost of handling the crop, $50 peracre, From 6 to 10 
cents per gallon for picking. Has obtained twice the 
amount of fruit from an acre that is given in this case, 
Likes the strong box and crate. Thinks they stand 
handling better, and bring the fruit into market in 
better condition. Has got 20 to 25 per cent. more for 
fruit in these strong pine boxes, than when sent in the 
fragile, cheap boxes. 

The Society decided to meet at the School House, 
Eureka, on the first Thursday of July. 

Wa. Murr, Sec. 
—-- ~~ —-—_-~> @-e— - —- 

Onto GRAPE GROWERS’ 

Summer Meeting and Excursion of this Associ- 


ation will be held at Lancaster and the State 
Reform Farm, on the 25th and 26th of August 
next. There are a number of good bearing 
vineyards in that vicinity, and many more com- 
ing on, and the people feel much interest in 
fruit culture generally. It is alsoa beautiful and 
interesting section of the State, and the citizens, 
including the Hocking Valley Horticultural So- 
ciety and the officers of the Reform Farm, pro- 
mise to co-operate in making the occasion agree- 
able to visitors. 

The ad-interim Committee of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. will attend the meeting, and 
the local Horticultural Society will hold an ex- 
hibition at the time, if the season is at all 
favorable for fruit. The railroads will doubt- 
less grant return passes to visitors, and a large 
attendance may be anticipated. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Grape Growers’ 
Association is to be held in Cleveland about the 
middle of October. 


Mr. Knox’s Srrawserry Snow, at Pittsburg, 
will oceur on Wednesday, the 16th of June.— 
There is no one place where so many varieties of 
Strawberries and other small fruits can be seen 
in such profusion as here. All persons interest- 
ed in their culture are invited to come and see 
them, and witness the modes of culture, &c.— 
There will be an exhibition of Berry and Grape 
Boxes at the same time and place. 


Tue Knox Grape Suow will be held on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th of October. 


Tue Onto Strate Farr will be held at Toledo, 
September 14th to 17th. The Horticultural 
Department will bein charge of D.C. Richmond, 
of Sandusky, a member of the State Horticultu- 
ral Committee. Liberal premiums are offered 
for all kinds of horticultural products, and a very 
large display of fruits, &c., may be expected. 


THe AmeERIcAN Pomotpcicat Society will hold 
its biennial meeting at Philadelphia, September 
14th, 15th and 16th. 


From Cassvitug, Barry Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural 
World: So far everything in the way of crops looks 
flourishing, and a more blooming prospect for all 
descriptions that our soil produces has seldom been 
known in South-west Missouri. 

Wheat, looks well; corn promising; and all garden 
vegetation looks well and a good yield is expected. 
Apple crop good ; peaches will be almost a failure. 

Our climate is well adapted to the raising of fruits, 
and one of the mildest in the South-west. The coun- 
try is well watered with springs and creeks. 








AssociaTIon.—The 


The above engraving illustrates two forms of 
the old, well-known and popular hardy annu- 
al, called Candytuft. 

This old favorite is still highly prized by 
many, and it is very pretty and useful for cut- 
ting for making into boquets, &c. It is of the 
easiest culture, and, being tolerably hardy, 
seeds may be sown quite early in the spring.— 
Sow where the plants are to bloom, either in 
patches in beds or in rows around other beds 
for a border, for which it is well adapted. For 
patches, four to six plants in a place will be 
enough ; while, ifsown in rows or masses, the 





CANDYTUFT. 


plants should be thinned out, so as to stand 
three to five inches apart. They are stiff, 
erect plants, grow about a foot in height, and 
produce a succession of bloom. The prevail- 
ing colors of the Candytuft are white and pur- 
plish crimson; but there are several shades of 
these colors—as rose-color, flesh-color, lilac, 
dark crimson, &c., with heads of bloom like 
those shown in the engraving. There is aleo 
one kind, the Rocket, pure white, which bears 
its flowers in spikes; and the kind shown on 
the left is sweet-scented, having very pretty 
foliage. 











FROM CLAY COUNTY, MO. 


Eps. Rurat Worip: I wish to make some 
inquiry about an apple that we used to raise in 
Kentucky. It isa winter apple, and avery late 
keeper. Medium in size; deep, solid, reddish- 
yellow flesh; with uncommon deep basin in both 
ends; shape, oblong, slightly tapering towards 
the crown. Extremely hardy both in tree and 
fruit, and the best bearer I ever saw without any 
exception, and known by the name of Hollow 
Blossom. I have never found it in any of the 
orchards out West, though I have noticed very 
closely for it the past five years. 

We have had one of the worst freshets here 
the last few days that has visited this part since 
1858, and corn crops and fencing have been 
very much damaged. Wheat looks very fine 
here, and we will have a fine yield in Clay Co., 
if the wet weather does not continue too long. 


There are great apprehensions from the grub 
worms north of this; the ground is literally 
full of them, and they have already begun their 
depredations on the corn. There were plenty 
of them threw up sprouts three inches long, and 
they were a great curiosity to the uninitiated. 
Notwithstanding this fungus, hogs, birds and 
cold weather preyed upon them, there are plen- 
ty of them for a full crop and I fear they will 
do much damage this summer. 

1. Do you know the above-named apple in 
your section, from the description of it? 

2. Can the huckleberry be obtained in your 
nursery ; 3. Also the Cornelian cherry ? 

May 31st. G. T. O. 


2, No. It grows so very plentifully in the 
woods. 3. Yes. 


The Century Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 

The great event to the horticultural world, as 
might be said, within our age, is to take place 
within a few weeks, viz., the flowering of the 
century plant at the green-house of Frost & Co. 
The evidences of this fact are being made more 
and more distinct in the starting of the bud, 
which, since the 25th of April, has grown five 
feet three inches. Yesterday it increased its 
height six inches. It is contemplated by Frost 
& Co., to raise the roof of the green-house go as 
to permit the plant to flower without the risk 
of removal. There were about 500 people at 
the nurseries yesterday, the great majority of 
whom went there for the purpose of seeing the 
Agave Americana, and already persons interested 
in agriculture from five different States have 
visited it. As it approaches the time to flower, 
many people will collect tosee it. The century 
plant that flowered in New York was visited by 
over 100,000 people. From present indications, 


and judging from what can be gathered from sta- 
tistics relative to the flowering of other plants of 
this rare species, we may expect to see the plant 
in full bloom about the first of July, and it will 
continue, without the change that is followed 
by death, for several weeks.— Rochester Chronicle, 











W. J. McE., June 1. 


Answer—l. It must be the Lansingburg. 


May 14th. 
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the Vineyard. 
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Looking-Glass Vineyards, St. Clair Co., 
Illinois. 

Eps. Rurat Wor.p: The atmosphere which 
we breathe is fragrant with the odor of the 
blossoms of the grape vine. Where is the lady 
fair and rich, in beauty and in wealth, the per- 
fume of whose boudoir dares to rival that of our 
vineyards and of our groves of wild grape vines, 
in these sunny days of spring? 

Concord and Catawba are in full blossom; 
the former, true to its reputation for good 
health and productiv eness, promises an abund- 
ant crop; the latter—the Catawba—more del- 
icate and more tender, has not escaped unscath- 
ed the inclement, cold and damp weather, which 
we have endured during the forepart and middle 
of May. In former seasons the observation has 
been made, that grape vines, especially the Ca- 
tawba, are liable to lose their blossom buds, if, 
after they are formed and about ready to open, 
unfavorable weather sets in, and interrupts 
their regular growth and development; but, 
never before have I noticed so much damage 
from this cause, as my vineyards have suffered 
this spring. Many vines, which a few weeks 
ago gave fair promise of being covered in the 
fall with good-sized bunches of luscious grapes, 
have nothing left of those bunches but the na- 
ked stems—the blossom buds having dropped 
off. 

The Norton has not yet expanded its blossoms; 
six or eight days of sunshine will bring them 
out. Most of the vines show large bunches in 
sufficient quantity, while a few of them are des- 
titute of all signs of fruit, and appear to have 
suffered from cold during last wiater. 

Clinton, and the few old Taylor which I have, 
appear to have set fruit well; the berries being 
of the size of Coriander kernels. 

Of the Herbemont I can speak only with the 
feelings of a sinner on confession. I had ne- 
glected, last fall, to give my vines the proper 
winter protection by covering them with earth 
or litter; and, as a well-deserved consequence, 
shall have a few bunches of fruit only. This 
grape vine is very grateful for a little protec- 
tion in winter, and apt richly to reward that 
little extra care and labor. 

Ina young vineyard of about four acres, which 
this spring enters its third year of existence, I 
expect a small crop of virgin grapes; but, of 
700 Taylor vines which I have planted in it, not 
more than about two-thirds prove true Taylors : 
the other third are in part Clinton—in part a 
barren vine, with none but male blossoms: yet 
the vines were purchased in one of the most re- 
liable and responsible Western nurseries—and, 
although the intention of prosecuting a claim 
for damages is far from me, still the interesting 
question is presented: What will, insuch a case, 
be the proper measure of damages? and in close 
connection with this question the other: Which 
is the best and shortest way to remedy the evil? 
In a subsequent communication I may possi- 
bly give my views on these questions; in the 
meanwhile it would be quite acceptable, if the 
Rural World, through its editors and corres- 
pondents, profound in learning and rich in ex- 
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perience, would favor me with its opinion and 
advice. T. E, June 1st. 


ooo 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

June is, with us here, eminently the growing 
month, and the vintner will have a busy time of 
it, atime which is especially trying to sluggards. 

Keep the young shoots of your vines well tied 
to the trellis, but tie loosely, so as not to cramp 
the young growth and crowd the foliage. Tie al- 
ways so as not to interfere with the fruit bearing 
branches. This will also be the time to pinch 
the ends of the young canes, 

Keep your vineyards clean; plow and hoe 
frequently during dry weather—it is the best 
mulch and manure you can give your vines. 
Look after grape grafts, keep them free from suck- 
ers and well mulched with saw-dust or spent tan. 
As soon as the graft starts into vigorous growth, 
keep it tied well so that the winds cannot blow 
or break it off. Attend to the cutting beds; 
keep them clean and mellow with plow, hoe 
and weeding fork. Clean and mellow soil is a 
requisite for success in growing any plant, but 
especially for the grape vine. 

Stir the ground about your spring layers, tak- 
ing care, however, not to disturb the young 
rootlets which will be forming about this time. 
This will be the time for summer layering, which 
need not be attempted, however, where the vines 
are large enough to shade the ground. It can 
only be successful the first and second year af- 
ter planting. For this purpose, the leading 
cane for layering should be left loose and trail- 
ing on the ground, and when it has grown to the 
desired length, pinch off the leader, so as to 
push the laterals into more vigorous growth. 
Make the ground loose and mellow, and cover 
the leading shoot to the depth of about one 
inch with mellow soil. The laterals will then 
take root and make good plants. 

We know that summer layers have been con- 
demned by many as worthless plants, and no 
doubt there are many such; but, where they 
have air and light enough, we have had them 
make roots of three feet long, firm and solid, 
and we would as soon plant a vineyard with 
such layers as with the best spring layers. It 
matters not how a plant has been grown—if it 
has an abundance of firm, well-ripened roots, 
it will grow and flourish. We would certainly 
rather have a good summer layer than a poor 
spring layer. 

The operations of this month are mostly a 
continuation of the work in May, and thus but 
little more can be said about them.—Grape 
Culturist. 











THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 12TH, 


The week just ended has been remarkable for rain 
and the great uniformity of its temperature. While 
there was quite a variation in the items of the tem- 
perature ih the first three days, the daily mean was 
the same. Quite a rain fell on the 8th, accompanied 
with loud thunder. On the 9th and 10th, the West 
wind prevailed, the thermometer attaining the maxi- 
mumonthellth. A heavy rain fell on the 12th. 

Great quantities of fungi are to be found in the 
woods. Mildew is more common on vegetation than 
we have observed for years. The Willow and Wild 
Cherry present peculiar appearances in consequence 
of the action of a fly on the leaves. The Cut-worm, 
Army-worm and Caterpillars, ara doing considerable 
damage, and the Colorado potato-beetle, is, in many 
places, very bad. We have seen where the climbing 
cut-worm was on trees twenty feet high, and there are 
indications of them being at work on the grapes. How 
the grape vine can remain healthy amid so much wet, 
is a mystery; and the apple crop is being greatly af- 
fected thereby. There is great anxiety in regard to 
the harvesting of the grains and grasses. 

Mean of the week, 67.°14. 
Maximum on the 11th, 84°. 
Minimum on the 7th, 52°. 
Range, 32°. 
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EDITOR'S 7 | 
OR'S TABLE. 
Sale at Woodburn, Kentucky. 

The annual sale of Fine Stock will take place at 
Woodburn, near Spring Station, Ky., on the 23d of 
June. Yearlings, two-year olds, and trotting and 
running horses, will be sold. Those wanting Cata- 
logues should address Dr, Swigert, Spring Station, 
Ky. The stock that will be sold belongs to the estate 
of the late R. A. Alexander, Woodford County, Ky. 








Tue American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. 
has a card in our columns, to which we invite the 
attention ofourreaders. This company is the pioneer 
in watchmaking in the United States, and thus far 
has been steadily growing, until they have become 
the largest watchmakers in the world. 

Tue American Stock Journat for June contains 
the usual amount of interesting articles, which we 
commend to the careful perusal of our rural readers. 
Send your name and address to the Publishers, N. P. 
BOYER &CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa., and they 
willsend you a specimen copy free. 








Tue Firra Annvat Farr of the Chariton County 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association at Keytes- 
ville, Mo., will commence Tuesday, September 28th, 
1869, and continue five days. The officers for 1869 are : 

Wm. E. Hill, President. E. W. Price, Vice-President. 
Wn. N. Ewing, Corresponding Secretary. Lewis M. 
Applegate, Recording Secretary. Thos. T. Elliott, 
Treasurer. 

Directors.—Lisbon Applegate, Jno. C. Miller, 
Kinzy Veatch, John P. Williams, John J. Grinstead, 
Geo. Chapman, Sterling P. Ewing. 

Wm. M. Cock, Chief Marshal. J. W. Jeter, Ring 
Marshal. J.C. Hampton and Henry C. Hudnah, As- 
sistant Marshals. Ww. N. Ewrna, Sec. 


Tue New American Farm Boox: By R. L. Allen; 
revised and enlarged by Lewis F. Allen, the well and 
favorably known author of “American Cattle.” 

Tue Boox anv News Co., of 207 North Fourth St., 
St. Louis, have laid upon our table the above-named 
work. From the various headings, we judge that the 
matter treated of, is of great interest to every Ameri- 
can farmer, and of the manner in which the subjects 
is treated, the well-known and thorough style of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee. Price $2.50. 





The Ninth Annual Fair of the North-east Missouri 
Agricultural Society will be held at Paris, Mo., com- 
mencing on September 14th and continuing four days. 
The Society offers a liberal premium list, which has 
been received. 





Tue Iowa Srare Farr, will this year be held at 
Keokuk, Iowa, September 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th. 
We are under obligation to the Secretary for a Premi- 
um List; copies of the same, including all desirable 
information, may be had, by addressing J. M. Shaffer, 
Fairfield, Jefferson county. 





The Premium List of the Indiana State Fair has 
been received. This fair will come off at Indianapo- 
lis, September 27th to October 2d, inclusive. Fora 
copy address Hon. Fielding Beeler, Secretary, Indian - 
apolis. The premiums are very liberal. 








Receivev.—E. Ball & Co.’s Circular, Canton, Obio, 
manufacturers of the World’s Reaper and Mower, and 
also of the Tornado Thresher. Send for it. Free. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orricz oF THE Runa WortD anv VALLEY Farmer, 
St. Louis, June 14, 1869. 


The most intense interest at present, centers in the 
just maturing wheat crop. We have had frequent 
rains and rather cool weather for the season, which 
has developed a very large growth of straw in winter 
wheat. We know this to be the fact in three or four 
counties opposite, in Illinois, and in some of the river 
bottom lands of St. Charles county. Alsoavery large 
proportion of this wheat is already struck with red 
rust, which will certainly injure the perfect maturing 
of the berry, yet not necessarily altogether destroy the 
crop. Farther Northward in Missouri, many pieces 
are rather thin and have not suffered as yet. We ad- 
vise all who yet hold winter wheat to hold on at least 
for thirty days; by that time we can have a much 
better knowledge of the situation, and we shall not 
fail to inform our readers as to the true state of the 
crop. General business, outside of the produce market, 
is good. We see but few laborers unemployed; and 
those who are, are seeking situations, which are not 
likely to offer, namely: high wages and little to do. 

The “grain movement” of St. Louis continues the 
theme of all Western and most of the Eastern papers. 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce owns up in the 
following truthful paragraph : 

“ But St. Louis only does herself justice in striving 
to do something in thisline. All well located and well 
organized cities are under obligations to furnish their 
customers with all needed means for accelerating 
mercantile transactions within their grasp. St. Louis 


is the center of an immense region, one of whose], 


staples is, or may be, wheat. The State of Missouri— 
larger than all New England—is finely adapted to 
wheat culture, and corn is abundant, as well as other 
grain. There will bea demand for all the machinery 
St. Louis chooses to build, some time, as the section 
named is too farfrom us to be of profitto us. Besides, 
southward from Missouri there is a fine region for the 
growth of wheat, reaching as far in that direction as 
Louisiana, and why should not the shipment of grain 
become in timealarge interest? There is room enough 
then, for all our leading cities to work in and not in- 
fringe upon each other’s rightful domain. 

“St Louis hasa glorious future before it. It stands 
at the head of what may be considered permanent 
river navigation for large-sized steamboats, though 
not the largest, and is the great distributing point in 
the valley for the manufactures of the East, the grain 
of the North, and the minerals of its own vicinity, as 
well as the sugar of the South, and the imports from 
foreign lands. In this department she has an interest 
and range of labor worthy asmall empire, and has 
only to stretch out her hand to the West and South- 
west to grasp the trade of a region, yet to be developed, 
that will make any city that secures it great in wealth 
and population.” We quote: 

Tosacco—With an active manufacturing demand, 
prices rule firm. Common planters’ lugs, $6 25@$8; 
common leaf, $8@$9; medium leaf, $9 25@$10; me- 
dium, bright, old leaf, $15@$25; black wrappers, 
$10@$15. 

Frour—X XX and choice spring club, $5 70@6 25; 
do, choice and family, $6 25@7 50: fall, XXX and 
choice, $7 40@8; family, $8 75@9 50. 

Ry Firour—Very dull and lower; country, $5 90@6. 

Corn Meat—Kiln-dried, $3 ve 80. 

Wueat—No. 3 and low No. 2, $1 06@1 06; No. 1 
club, $1 10@1 12; winter prime, $1 30; low choice, 
$1 43; strictly choice to fancy Missouri, $1 60@1 65. 

Corn—The crop is very backward, and owners are 
warranted in not forcing sales; mixed white, 73@76c; 
white St. Charles, 81@82c. 

Ryz—Range of market from 90c to 93c. 

Bartgy—No market. Crop promising. 

Oats—Range of market according to color and 
quality, 60@644c. 

Hay—Ordinary prime loose, $18 per ton. 

Woour—The demand has been active, and prices have 
furtheradvanced. Receipts wereeagerly taken, mainly 
at quotations. Unwashed—combing, 36@40c; me- 
dium, 30@32c; heavy, 27@29c; fine, 24@28c; tub- 
washed, 48@50c; do and picked, 50@54c; dingy, 44@ 
47c. Fleece-washed—Fine and light, 36@40c; coarse, 
36@38e; dingy, 33@36c; burry lots, 5@10c lower. 

Butrer—Prime to Choice, 22c@25c Ph. 

Porators—Old, 64c@70; new, $3@$4 # bbl. 

Berries—Strawberries, 75c per gal; cherries, sour 
$3 @ $4 per bushel. 


+--+ 
~-+3oe 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


Prime butchers’ cattle, $6@7; second class, $5@5 
50; lower grades at so much per head. 
Hoes—Extra grades, $8 50@9; prime, $7 50@$s. 


Stock hogs, $5 50@7. 
Medium, $2 50@$3. 





Sueep—Market rather dull. 








LILO OOO BOO MOO wwmmwmrw MOM OOOO OO? 


The following beautiful verses are from our lady 
correspondent at Hemetite, Mo.: 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
MEMORIES. 


BY MRS. C. W. 


Soft, low winds are sighing 
Through the leaflets green, 
And the crimson sun-set dyeing 
Mountain, vale and stream ; 


Grey-robed twilight creeps 
Over wood and plain, 

And the lonely “Whip-poor-will” 
Pours his plaintive strain ; 


Evening dews are falling 
O’er the sleeping flowers, 

And tuneful insects calling 
From their scented bowers; 


Smiling morn awakes 
Dress’d in rosy hue, 
And the fragrant flower-cups 
Are brimming o’er with dew. 
* * * = * * 


Oh! spring so wondrous fair 

When the young buds burst to light, 
And flowers of beauty rare 

Charmed the senses with delight ; 


When the streamlet heard thy voice 
Sleeping in its case of pearl, 
And sprang forth to rejoice 
With gladsome bound and whirl. 
* * * * & a 


Round thy departing footsteps now, 
A gloomy shadow creeps, 

For saddened memory lingers 
Where the dear departed sleeps; 


And thickly o’er thy path-way 
The faded petals lie; 

And the brooklet’s gentle murmur 
Is blended with a sigh. 


Oh! spring of promise fair 
Thy pledge is unredeemed: 
We reap but grief and care, 
Where hope’s bright vista gleamed. 


cE UU Ee 
THE LITTLE ONES. 

Some writer has said that “ no household is 
complete without a cradle and a rocking-chair, 
a baby and a grand-mother.” We have often 
thought that a world without “little ones” 
would be cold and cheerless enough. We have 
seen @ miniature of such a world in a Shaker 
village, where there are men and women, order, 
harmony, virtue, religion, plenty, and all that 
makes up a world ona small scale, but children. 
There are many things in such a village that are 
pleasant and excellent; but the want of one thing, 
and that the very thing which many people 
deem so troublesome—throws a shade over all. 
The clatter of little feet, the mischief of little 
hands, the music of little voices—would throw 
a charm over a Shaker village, which would 
stir all its hearts and give a home like appear- 
ance to al] its activities. 

There is a beauty in “little ones” the sight of 
which blessesevery beholder. It does one good 
to see beauty anywhere, but more especially in 
little children. They are symbols of a spiritual 





Extra choice, fat wethers, $35@$6; do lambs, $3@$4. 


beauty which human eye hath not yet seen. 


“Of such is the kingdom of heaven”—should 
not such, then, adorn and bless the household— 
should they not be regarded with a kind of rev- 
erence, a kind of joyful religiousness, as little 
household divinities? What are they? Men 
and women in miniature; aye, more, angels in 
embryo! Immortal, the image of God, emblems 
of heaven, atranscript of their parents; sublime 
and beautiful mysteries sprung up in our homes; 
flowers whose fruitage no frost of death shall 
destroy — made to know, aspire and love, how 
can we behold them, but with tuoughts that 
lean to virtue and truth? 

Not half enough do we love children — not 
many realize their mission. They are heralds 
of good. They teach us of a divine beauty, both 
of person and soul of being and action. They 
are not only household adornments, but strictly 
household divinities. 

To have the right idea of children, is the first 
step towards treating them properly — the first 
step towards educating them as they should be. 
If we regard them as little innovators in our 
homes ; unwelcome guests we cannot turn out; 
expensive ; troubles to be got along with at the 
cheapest rate ; incarnations of evil, to be subdued 
with the command and the rod; snarling brats, 
to be kept in the kitchen and out of sight as 
much as possible—we shall not be likely to do 
our duty towards them, or be benefitted by them 
as we might. 

We treat everything according to our ideas of 
its real value. Then, how kindly, how lovingly, 
how wisely, should we treat the “little ones!” 
Shall we deceive them by telling them stories 
we know to be false? Shall we instruct them in 
evil by words and examples of anger, petulance 
and selfishness? Shall the boys learn to swear, 
smoke, chew, drink, cheat, and fight, of their 
fathers? Shall the girls learn to gossip, deceive, 
scold, fret, slander and tattle, of their mothers? 
Shall children learn selfishness, hardness, cruel- 
ty and hypocrisy, of older people? Where else 
can they learn these things? 

Children are creatures of education. If brought 
up among angels they will be angels ; if reared 
among demons they will be such. They catch 
the examples and spirits of those around them. 

Reader, let no child see you do wrong; let no 
child hear from your lips an angry or a deceitful 
word. When children are about you, you are 
sowing seeds in a precious soil. 





Yeast ror Hor Weatuer.—The subjoined 
recipe for yeast, adapted to hot weather or hot 
climates, is given in Morgan’s Trade Journal: 

‘* Boil two ounces of the best hops in four quarts 
of water for half an bour; strain it and let the 
liquor cool down to a new milk warmth. Then 
put in a small handful of salt and half a pound 
of sugar (brown) ; beat up one pound of the best 
flour with some of the liquor, and mix all well 
together. The third day add three pounds of 
potatoes, boiled and mashed, and let it stand 
until the next day. Ther strain, and it is ready 
for use. 

“Stir frequently while making, and keep near 
afire. Before using, stir well. It will keep two 





or three months in a cool place. 

‘I kept this two months in the cellar where 
the thermometer ranged between 90 and 104 
degrees. 

“This yeast is very strong; half the usual 





quantity necessary for a baking is sufficient.” 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ACHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the Rural World for May 8th, our friend 
B., of Holt Co., Mo., gives “‘Good Advice to 
Farmers.” He makes more “ pints” than one 
on “Book Farming,” and pins them with the 
fgures. We sympathize deeply with friend B. 
We have traveled the same road in hunt of 
subscribers for agricultural papers—and found 
the very same class of individuals who do not 
“believe in book larnin.”” But we are hopeful. 
Some day we shall send the names of some of 
these men who farm on the pot-hanger system, 
tothe Rural World as subscribers. 

We once asked an old gentleman how he got 
rid of the grubs on his land. Said he: “I worry 
them out!”? Now, that is precisely what we in- 
tend to do with those fellows who turn up their 
noses when requested to take an agricultural 
paper; we shall worry them. 

A correspondent, writing over the nom de plume 
of ‘Farmer,” gives us more on practical ‘‘book 
farming.” He talks to the point in good style. 
We are in love with ‘“‘Farmer’s” idea of the Ag- 
ricultural College; also his proposition, that 
the State Legislature appropriate $40,000 for 
fifty thousand copies of the Rural World, Jour- 
nal of Agriculture and Prairie Farmer, to be dis- 
tributed among the farmers fora year. We 
believe that to be a fair proposition, but fear 
that the Legislature cannot be coaxed into seeing 
it; yet we will go our length — which is six 
feet—in its behalf, and in return ask ‘‘Farmer” 
to aid us in carrying out a proposition we have 
to make, and which, if it is o/d, has the merit 
of being practical: 

It is this, Let the Directors of the several Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Societies, through- 
out the State, offer as premiums on articles ex- 
hibited at the fairs, copies of the above-named 
agricultural papers. This would be a stride in 
the right direction, doing a vast amount of good ; 


giving what the people most need—more light. 

That ‘‘Coming Girl ” is having a hard time 
“coming ;”’ and if Concord and Ozark kick up 
as much Discord in the future as they have in 
the past, she will have a distracted time of it, 
and probably end her earthly career in a luna- 
tic asylum. OxaBena, Salem, Dent Co., Mo. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The following are among the strong and nu- 
merous claims which HOME INSURANCE 
(COMPANIES very properly urge as superior to 
the claims of foreign or distant Institutions : 

lst. The public are well informed as to the 
private and mercantile standing, the integrity, 
responsibility and financial resources, of the 
men who constitute their home corporations. 

2d. The income of the Home Company is re- 
lained in the city and vicinity to advance local 
interests—not sent East or elsewhere to promote 
interests that are antagonistic and inimical. 

3d. The facilities for settling claims with the 
principals, known and tried men in one’s own 
community, are so much greater than those for 
adjusting similar claims with the agents of 
foreign companies, who must transact the bus- 
iness of the claimants with their employers ata 
distance. Such agents usually throw the onus 
of irregular transactions upon their employers, 





the interests of claimants, just in proportion as 
they are distant from their place of residence. 

4th. Eastern men seldom reciprocate such 
support as is afforded to their institutions by 
Western Insurers, and until they learn todoso, 
it is clearly the duty of Western men to devote 
their influence and money to the support of 
Western interests.— Ez. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


BAKING CAKES. 

That the most highly nutritious and richest of all 
the products of art and nature are combined into one 
mass to form cakes, is well known. Why people will 
eat these, is no more of a mystery than that they will 
chew tobacco or drink spirituous liquors. Highly 
concentrated food is no more desirable then highly 
concentrated drinks. But as people desire more than 
the commoner kind of food, cakes must have a place 
on the table. As generally made, they are hardly fit 
for human food. Hence we hear at table the young 
lady say: “just the least bit.” They are sorich and 
nauseating, as scarcely to be desirable. But this is 
not all, they nearly all contain considerable soap. 
What? Yes,soap! For as soap is a combination of 
oil and soda or potash and have nearly as much affinity 
for each other as soda and an acid, they readily com- 
bine by heat and form common washing soap. Hence 
it is plain that in the usual composition of cakes—a 
pound of sugar, a pound of butter, ten eggs, &c.— many 
of the particles of soda must strike together with the 
numberless particles of oil and form soap, rather than 
with the few of acid. Hence that ashy taste and odor 
so common—even in “bakers’ cakes.” So large an 
amourt of oil is also detrimental to lightness and ad- 
hesiveness, necessitating many eggs and much sugar 
to counteract this—I therefore submit the following, 
as furnishing cakes in every way superior to what the 
foregoing contemplates. They are just such as every- 
body will relish and of which any body can eat with 
comfort and without detriment to health. They should 
be made strictly as directed: 

Cup Cake.—One teacup-ful of sugar, one of thin, 
sour cream, (or instead of the cream one-third of a 
cup-ful of butter), two cups of flour, one egg, an even 
teaspoonful of soda, and one of lemon essence. Beat 
thoroughly, and bake well in a moderate oven. 

JeLLy CAKE.—One teacup of sugar, one of sweet 
milk, two of flour, two eggs, one even teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar. Beat well together, di- 
vide into eigbt equal parts, spread thin, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

Sort Ginger Cake.—One teacup of molasses, one 
of sour cream, two of flour, one heaping teaspoonful 
of soda, and one of ginger. Bake in a slow oven. 

Harp Ginger Breap.—Mix together three-and-a- 
half pounds of flour, three-quarters ofa pound of sugar, 
one pint of molasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger; 
flavor to suit taste. 

Piain CAke.—One cup of sugar, one of sour milk, 
one-third cup of butter, a small teaspoonful of soda, 
and a little nutmeg; flour enough to make into a 
rather stiff batter; mix thoroughly, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

The foregoing are good enough for a king, and the 
number can be increased by varying the ingredients, 
but the proportions should be preserved. 

Mrs. Apevia Devinny. 








Japannina Oxtp TeA-Trays.—First clean them 
thoroughly with soap and water and a little rotten 
stone; then dry them by wiping and exposure by the 
fire. Now get some good copal varnish, mix with it 
some bronze powder, and apply with a brush to the 
denuded parts. After which set the tea-tray in an 
oven, at heat of 212° or 300° until the varnish is dry. 
Two coats will make it equal to new. 





Proper View or Domestic Docs.—The dogs 
in a family are a study. We cannot help com- 
paring their conduct with human beings—think- 
ing of them as such, in fact unconsciously, if 
not loving them as well. With open doors and 
gates to go away if they please, they stay with 
us and take what treatment we choose to give 
them— invited indoors or left in the cold—noticed 
in return for an expression of joy, or perhaps 
beaten back and neglected. They wath for us 
at night; give us a bountiful welcome when we 
return after absence; are happy at being left 
stay with us without talking to, and are de- 
lightful to go and come with us, asking no 
questions, and following whither we please— 





aud the principals are generally indifferent to 





faithful to death, we are perfectly sure, as if that 


were a mere matter of course! Ah me! it isa 
world of more or less love to us, as fate pleases ; 
but a man throws away friends who has no dog. 


~~ 


THE PROPERTIES OF TEA. 

The physiological properties of tea are similar 
to those of coffee ; it is slightly astringent and 
tonic, and when used without milk or sugar is 
a simple remedial agent in nausea and indiges- 
tion; but if sugar is added it is converted into 
a thin syrup, which is more apt to produce indi- 
gestion than the consumption of many times its 
weight of pure candy, since sugar is more diges- 
tible in the concentrated than in the dilute 
state. It isa mild stimulant to the skin and 
kidneys, it prevents sleepiness, counteracts the 
effects of alcohol, and reduces the rate of waste 
of the tissues—an action supposed to be due to 
the theine, or peculiar principle of the plant, 
the quantity of which is variously estimated 
from one-half of one to four per cent., and which 
closely resembles caffeine, or the principle of 
coftee. It is alsoan aphrodisiac of considerable 
power, and the rapid increase of the population 
in China is, by some, supposed to be due to its 
universal use by all classes. In addition to its 
other properties, the Chinese regard it as a pre- 
ventive of gout and calculus. It no doubt has 
the power of preventing the latter;. but this ac- 
tion is probably due to the fact that, if water is 
boiled, the greater part of the carbonate of lime 
it contains, and which would enter into the com- 
position of a calculus, is precipitated ; therefore, 
the drinking of boiled water would be equally 
effectivein influencing the non-prevalence of this 
disease. It is also narcotic and sedative, like 
opium ; but like it, its action varies with the 
individual and the dose. To some, it is exhila- 
rating to the nervous and calming to the vascular 
system. Inthe words of Waller, 

The Muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid: 
Repress those vapors which the head invade. 
To others, on the contrary, it is highly deleteri- 
ous, producing headache, and sometimes even 
causing paralysis and diabetes, especially when 
used to excess as in tea-tasters. 

The time of day at which tea is taken in dif- 
ferent countries varies with the custom of each 
nation, as does most every other human habits. 
The Chinese drink it at all times, and keep the 
pot on the fire so that they “may moisten their 
lips” after the fashion of Sairy Gamp; others 
consider it almost sacrilege to take it any other 
hour than in the evening and at tea, while many 
say with Gay, 

At noon (the lady’s matin hour) 

I sip tea’s delicious flower. 
At whatever time it may be used, there is no 
doubt that it acts much more energetically if 
taken on an empty stomach and without any 
other food.—Dr. J. C. Draper, in March Galaxy. 
ad 

“It has,”’? somebody says, ‘‘ been discovered 
that fish can be made dead drunk with brandy, 
packed in straw and sent on a ten days journey 
without any other damage than that which their 
morals suffer. When restored to the water, 
they sober in a few hours and areal! right again.” 


Hz. Woodruff’s Great Horse Book! 


The Trotting Horse of America: How 
to Train and Drive Him. With Remin- 
iscences of the Trotting Turf. Handsome 
12 mo, 425 pages, with superb Steel Por- 
trait of the author. Mailed, post-paid, 














for $2.25. Liberal Discounts to Canvas- 
sers. J. B: FORD & GO., 

39 Park Row, New York. 
je19-2teow 





DEVON BULL FOR SALE. 


I have a Thorough-bred Devon Bull for Sale, aged 
5 years, and bred by Dr. W. W. Henderson. Any 
person wishing to buy will address, W. W. EVANS, 





jel9-2t Florrisant, Mo. 
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A CARD. 


A record of the watches produced at the Waltham 
Manufactory may be not improperly prefaced with a 
brief mention of the considerations which induce us 
to press them upon the attention of intelligent watch 
buyers. 


Ffteen years’ successful experience justifies us in 
claiming for the Waltham Watches peculiarities of 
excellence which place them above all foreign rivalry. 
The system which governs their construction is their 
most obvious source of merit. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old methods of manufacture 
are unattainable. 


The application of machinery to watch-making hag 
in fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of 
the business. In conjunction with enlarged power of 
production, it has enabled us to secure the smoothness 
and certainty of movement which proceed from the 
perfect adaptation of every piece to its place. Instead 
of a feeble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even 
under the pressure of the lightest main-spring, vi- 
brates with a wide and free motion. The several 
grades of watches have more than a general resem- 
blance each to its pattern; they are perfect in their 
uniformity, and may be bought and sold with entire 
confidence as to the qualities we assign to them. 


These general claims to superiority are no longer 
contested. An English watchmaker, in a recent lec- 
ture before the Horological Institute of London, 
describing the result of two months’ close observation 
at the various manufactories in the United States, 
remarks in reference to Waltham: “On leaving the 
factory, I felt that the manufacture of watches on the 
old plan was gone.” Other foreign makers, some of 
them eminent, have publicly borne the same testimony. 
They admit the results aimed at in Europe by slow and 
costly processes are here realized with greater certain- 
ty, with an almost absolute uniformity, and at a cost 
which more than compensates for the difference be- 
tween manual labor in the Old World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watches more than 
a general superiority. Their advantages, in respect 
of quality and price, over English and Swiss watches, 
are not more marked than are their advantages over 
the products of other American manufactories. These 
are positive in their character, and are the natural 
consequences of the precedence we acquired in the 
trade, and the proportions to which our manufactory 
has attained. No industrial law is better established 
than that which cheapens the cost of an article in 
proportion to the magnitude of its production. The 
extent of our establishment—the combination of 
skilled labor on an extensive scale, with machinery 
perfect and ample—enables us to offer watches at 
lower rates than those of any other manufacturer. 
The aggregate of profit is the end kept in view—not 
the profit on any single watch. And, acting on this 
principle, with reduced cost of production and an 
ever-widening demand, our watches are offered at 
prices considerably below the watches of other Amer- 
ican makers, comparing quality with quality, Our 
annual manufacture is double that of all other makers 
in this country combined, and much larger than the 
entire manufacture of England. 


The conditions which make this cheapness possible 
are also favorable to the excellence of our work. Our 
artisans long ago ceased to be novices. Time and 
effort, under a superintendence which combines the 
subtleties of science with the strength of practical 
skill, have produced a body of artisans whose efficiency 
is for the time pre-eminent. We have the best workers 
in every department that are available—workers 
whose expertness and experience would be alone suf- 
ficient to secure for Waltham its high position.— 
Among other tributary causes, may be stated the 
readiness with which each succeeding invention and 
improvement has been tested, and if approved, adopted. 
Weare always ready to examine whatever experience, 
or art, or skill may suggest ; but we adopt nothing 
until experiments have demonstrated its excellence. 
In pursuance of this rule, we have brought to our aid 
all the mechanical improvements and valuable inven- 
tions of the last fifteen years, whether home or foreign 
in their origin. We have thus acquired the exclusive 
possession of the best and most valuable improvements 
now known in connection with watch-making, and 
secured for the Waltham factory a force and complote- 
ness not shared by any similar establishments in the 
world. 


These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by 
all means, both the machinery of the factory and the 
construction of our watches, have placed within our 
means the production of a greater variety in grade and 
finish than other American makers have attempted. 
In the manufacture of very fine watches we have no 
competitor in the United States and only very few in 
Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engineers, 
Conductors and Expressmen, the most exacting class 
of watch wearers, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval, and must be accepted 
as conclusive of their superiority by discriminating 
Watch-buyers, especially so since the important mat- 
ter of price is also very greatly in favor, being at 
least twenty-five per cent. cheaper, quality for quality, 
than those made elsewhere in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by 
the American Watch Company of Waltham, will be 


sent to any address on application. 


In addition toa description of the Watches, the 
pamphlet contains much other useful informatioa to 
watch-buyers. 


AS THESE WATCHES ARE FOR SALE BY 
ALL RESPECTABLE JEWELLERS, THE 
COMPANY DECLINE ALL OR- 


DERS FOR SINGLE 


WATCHES. 


For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


A Forty 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund.. 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, | ; 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic. 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R., Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir. 
ing at Horine Station. 


Hyperion will Curl the Straightest 
and most Stubborn HAIR, on the first application, 
(without injury,) in beautiful flowing ringlets or 
curls. Price, 50 cents. Address, D. C. BATES, 

je19- 2t Garrettsville, Ohio, 


- Taylor’ 8, ‘STAR Grinder. 








uo 


Acre Farm for Sale, _ 
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The BEST and " CHEAPEST in the World. 
This simple and ingenious piece of mechanism 
is to be used with any ‘ordinary grindstone. 
Can be attached or removed instantly. 


Only $3.50. 
"OVERS AT 





Holds the cutter firmly in any positian. 
Is adjustable to any angle or bevel. 
Is flexible to the motion of the stone. 
Is under perfect control of the operator. 
Is easily changed in position. 
A child can understand it. 
Will grind perfectly true, on tho side or face of 
the stone, even if the stone is untrue. 
It will not get out of order. 
lt is strong, being made of iron. 
It is light, weighing only nine on 
It is CHEAP, costing only $3.50. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to whom exclu- 
ive territory will be given for a length of time. 
Address H. M. PAYNE, Pres, U. 0. & A. Co, 
131 LaSalle St., Chicago 


je19-8t 


SORGHUM. 


CLOUGH’S NEW REFINING AND DEODOR- 
IZING PROCESS removes the offensive odor and 
taste from Sorghum; makes a delicious table syrup; 
saves labor in manufacturing; removes the gummy 
obstruction to granulation; is a boon of incalculable | 
value to the great Sorghum interest. ' 

“Tt knocks the wild Sorghum taste all out.”—Hon. | 
Joun H. BRANCH, Branch Hill, 0. 

“Its effect is really magical.”—Major Tom Bravy, | 
Baton Rouge, La. 

“Produces a decided disposition to crystalization. 
Most of the lots I refined readily erystalized as they 
came from the evaporator.”—R. E. Krna@svey, Var- 
nall’s Station, Geo. ' 

“No. 1 as compared with bone coal refining.”—E. | 
S. Ricker, Locust Corner, 0.* ' 

“ Comes nearest to maple of anything I ever saw.’”— 
T. H. Battery & Son, Adrian, Mich. 

Refining materials enough to refine 20 gallons syrup 
with full directions for working experimentally, sent 
by express on receipt of $1.50. Responsible agents 
wanted. Send for descriptive Circulars. Address, 
CLOUGH REFINING CO. 

114 Main Sr., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agricultural Books. 





It 





Jacques’ Manual of the Garden— Horticvt- 

TURE. 1 

Jacques’ 

TURE, 

Jacques’ Mamat of the Barn-Yard—Do- | 

MESTIC ANIMALS, J 

Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual Vol. 1—Tar, 
FarRM AND THE WoRKSHOP, 

Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual, Vol. 2 
Howto Make Farmine Pay, 
The undersigned will deliver any of these Books at 

publisher’s prices, postage paid. Address 

CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Rural Wozld, St. Louis: 


Manual of the Fearn Ae 
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Elliott?s Lawn and Shade Trees, - 1 St 
Husman’s Grapes and Wine,- - 4 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist, -  - 1 507% 
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FRUIT 
OMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 

il receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
| the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
watly Opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
ym unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 
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whberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 

ay on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
dat low rates. 


RNIP SEED BY MAIL. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York, 


OFFER FRESIT AND GENUINE 
lita Raga, Russia or Swedish Turnip, American 
grown, and particularly choice stock, 75 cts # Ib 
age Yellow French, very superior, large and of ex- 
cellent feeding properties ; can be sown a month 
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later than Ruta Baga, ; $1 ~B hb 
jTop Strap Leaf; this old established variety is 
the best for late sowing, 75 cts. @ tb 
ALSO, 
ly Dutch, ‘ $1 Bh 
mman Teltow, ‘ $2 PB Ib 
» Horn, : ; . ° $1 Pp b 
tite Norfolk, 75 ets. PB tb 
tite Strap Leaf Flat, $1 Pp hb 
tite Flat or Globe, 75 ets. B Ib 
1g White Tankard, 75 cts. B 
Jlow Stone, $1 Pp bh 
ilow Aberdeen, 75 cts. P tb 
tite Ruta Baga, 75 ets. P 
AND OTHERS TOO NU MEROUS TO MENTION. 


Vealso offer for late summer sowing: 
nSalad, ° 15 cts. ® oz. 
ven Curled Endive, 30 cts. PB oz. 
en Curled Scotch Kale, 15 cts. $ oz. 
own Dutch and Hardy 

Green Lettuce, 30 cts. P vz. 


$1.25 % Ib 
$3.00 $2 th 
$1.50 P tb 


$3.00 J Ib 


let Chinese Winter 
Radish, 20 cts. @ oz. $2.00 ~ wh 
ud & Prickly Spinach, 10 cts. # oz. 60 cts Ph 


{ordered by mail, add 8 cents per Ib for postage 
latalogues on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CU.; 

15 John Street, New York. | 


Tt 


STRAWBERRY BOXES. 


Ye have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK 
(LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 
a, put together without tacks; can be made by 
‘pickers in the field as they walk. The best and 
pest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 
each. Those growing 





RASPBERRIES, 





zation. 
<-~ AND BLACKBERRIES, 
, Yar | Filfind nothing equal to this box anywhere. 

»_E | WERS for LESS than 500 quart boxes or 3s 
+ —™ Stes received. Prices of the material in St. Louis 
— ' boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents cach. 
aw. ~ WILMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 

612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
s syrup : cspeesty 
y, sent 

agents 
ress, A N NN E R MILLS. 
,o. | 8 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 

. PRICE LIST. 
| #*ner Mills XX XX, per barrel, $ 9 50 

$1 60) hudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 8 50 

1 50 | #edenau’s Extra, per barrel, 7 50 

1 50F Hiner Mills extra per barrel, 6 50 
. py aters’ XX XX, per barrel, 5 50 
: 1 50 | ie flour per barrel, ‘ 8 00 

F*neal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
to uked wheat per barrel, ‘ 9 00 

1 50 (Bubam flour per barrel, 9 50 

.  |Pulbarley per pound, 123 

1 50 g*iny per barrel, — 6 50 
- 4" grits per barrel, 6 50 

9 50; meal, granulated, per barrel, 3 25 

* | ud up corn, for feed, per 100 ibs., 29 1 40 
nb 50 | han, for feed, per 100. ibs., 90 

av ‘stuff, for feed, per 100 Ihs., j 1 25 
yoksat Pat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 

‘ld and delivered in quantities to suit consumers. 

Louis. WM, FREUDENAU. 


















NOW IS THE TIME we? SUBSCRIBE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 
The moet INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to be found in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present resent there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 


Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of Americaand Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The PLeasant PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The Know.enGe Box is confined to useful inform 
atiou on all manner of subjects. 


The News Irems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossir witH CoRRESPONDENTS contains an- 
swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
IS THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 

The Terms to Subscribers: 

ONE YEAR—-single copy, - Three Dollars, 

“ Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars. 
Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2:50 
each. STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, Ca- 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy.— 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address, Mrs. M. C. Leggett, Hoboken, N. J. 
TEN PER CENT. 

MICHIGAN BONDS, 

For sale by A. WILKINS, Derroirt, Micu 
THE “Northern Farmer,” one year (Semi-Mo.) 
and 1 lb. of the famous “EArty Rose” for $1.50. 
Adizess THE Fanusn, Fon du Lac, Wis. 


“ 








fered to persons gotting up clubs in our GREAT ONE 
DOLLAR SALE. Send for new circulars. J. A* 
SHERBURNE & CO., 59 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


PURE Bred CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
PERSONS wishing to improve their Stock, should 
remember that we breed and ship cur own pigs. For 





ville, Chester County, Penn. 
$30006 SALARY. Address, U. S. Piano Co. N. Y. 


FIRE! ! FIRE t! FIRE ! "! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER Co., 
No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 

Great reduction in price, No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40; 
No. 3, $45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as 


above. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 
Agents to sell the Homz SauttLe Sewine Macuine. 
It makes the Lock STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. ar- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for Circular. Address, 
Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 











Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


particulars, address J. W. & M. IRWIN, Pennington- j 







PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and information free. 
Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
ticulars free. Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRY THE BEST 
One Dollar Sale 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
7a- If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


The World’s Mower and Reaper. 

















IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
It Mows---It Drops---It Self Rakes. 
a lt 


This machine is the harvest gathering of twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Agricultural 
Machinery, and takes rank with the printing press, 
engine, lathe and locomotive in the qualities of pre- 
cision, staunchness and durability. 

Its foundation isa single piece of solid iron, 
of shape to resist all possible strains. 

Its gearing is shaped to standard guage, and 
each cut out of solid iron with mathematical 
exactness. 

The working parts are all so permanently fixed 
that they cannot vary, and are fully protected from 
Warer, Dust, Grass, and ALL OTHER CAUSES 
OF DISTURBANCE. 

By these means we REDUCE FRICTION TO THE 
LOWEST POINT—STOP THE SELF-DESTRUC- 
TiON common to all rough cast machines—AVOID 
BREAKAGES IN HARVEST—secure EASY Draft, 
and the same DURABILITY which pertains to CUT 
GEAR in other kinds of Machinery. The WORLD 
has been tested three years, in the hands of THE 
MOST INTELLIGENT AND RELIABLE FARM- 
ERS IN THE LAND, all of whom unite in de- 


claring that, comparatively, 


‘There is No Other Harvester.” 

For Prices and Complete Information, address, 

E. BALL & COMPANY, 
ae Canton, Ohio. 


-Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
>Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Ce., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
eS Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 








augl5—ly. 
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THE BUCKEYE 


HOG TAMER. 


No More Trouble from Rooting. Rings, Pins, 
and other Jemelry Superseded. A Perfect Im- 
plement. Hogé do no Mischief. A Great Sav- 
ing in Food, 

No efforts have been made to introduce the “Buck- 
eye Hog Tamer,” (invented by Samuel F. Hair, of 
Ohio, in 1864,) to the Public—yet it has enjoyed a 
very large sale, and is pronounced “a perfect instru- 
ment” by all who have used it, superseding all other 
contrivances and inventions now before the public. 

David Magee, the celebrated hog stock raiser of 
Butler Co., Ohio, says: ‘“‘The Buckeye Hog Tamer 
supersedes the use of rings, the jack knife and every 
other invention I have seen to prevent hogs from 
rooting. I recommend it to every farmer who raises 
hogs. It is invaluable—and I would not be without 
it for many times its price. It is a perfect instru- 
ment. I do not think it can be improved.” 

John McFarland, of Illinois, says, in the Western 
Rural, “I regard the Buckeye as a perfect instrument 
of its kind. The leverage is powerful, and never 
fails to eut through. I would advise all farmers to 
get it.” 

D. B. Curran, of Joliet, under date of August 21st, 
1867, says: “I have used the Buckeye Hog Tamer 
for nearly three years, on hogs and pigs of all sizes. 
I used but oneknife onall. This spring I had forty 
small pigs; I could not keep them off the corn field; 
they rooted up my corn by the row. I applied to 
these the Hog Tamer. After this they would run 
through the corn field, but rooted no more. It re- 
quires but little skill to use it, and butlittle power on 
account of the powerful leverage and lancet-shaped 
knives. Another great advantage in this Hog Tam- 
er is the slot through which the knife passes after 
cutting through the rooter, and therefore cannot fail 
to cut through.” 

Cut your pigs’ noses in the fall, and you will win- 
ter them on one-fourth less feed, because they will be 
kept quiet—and they will be in better condition in 
the spring. 

Sent by express (charges prepaid), with full 
directions for use, on receipt of retail price, $2.50 
each. Address, ISAAC C. MYERS, Rural World 
Office, St. Louis, Mo. 





The WESTERN STOCK JOURNAL 


A large, handsomely printed monthly, devoted es- 
pecially to the Breeding and Management of Do- 
mestic Animals. Each number contains 16 pages 
of 3 columns each. Several of the most successful 
and extensive Stock Breeders in the United States are 
regular contributors to its pages, and its Editors and 
Publishers are determined to make it THE BEST 
PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN AMERICA. 

It goes into the hands of nearly every man in the 
Western States who is engaged in breeding any kind 
of improved stock, and as an advertising medium to 
those desiring to reach this class of customers, it has 





norival. Terms, $1 a year. Specimens sent on ap- 
plication, Address, J. H. SANDERS & CO., 
je12-4t Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 





MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet. known in the shortest time, and are UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all_scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tamors, Ulcérous and Cancerous A ffec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING. AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 
may8-13t eow Mipp_etTown, VERMONT. 


TODD’S YOUNG FARMER’S MANUALS. 


Vols. 1 and 2, on “ The Farm and the Workshop ;” 
and, ‘‘ How to Make the Farm Pay ” —can be had at 
$2.50 per Vol. at this office. Also, Toe Horse anp 
His Diseases, by Jennings, V. §., Price $250. Dn 
close stamp, and address Caas. W. Murrtrewnr, 612, 
North 5th Street, St. Louis. mar. 20-eow-tf. 











The Appetite for Tobacco Destroyed! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous 
Weed, Tobacco. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION. 


ESTABLISHED, 1866. 


One box of Orton’s Pre-sparation is warranted to 
Tobaceo, in any person, 
If it fails 

It is 
It is al- 
ff the use of Tobacco, by 
will. Something is need- 
vercoming a habit so 













in any case, the money 
perfectly safe und harm- 
most impossible to break 
the mere exercise of the 
ed to assist nature in 


firmly rooted. ith the 
there is not the least 
used it who are willing to 
that Orton’s Preparation 
appetite for Tobacco, and 
from any desire for it, as 
use. The Preparation acts the same 
glands and secretiuns af- and 
through these upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing 
the poison of Tobacco from the system, and thus al- 
laying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Prepa- 
ration. Recollect, it is warranted. 

The time taken to allay all desire for tobacco by the 
use of the Preparation varies slightly in different per- 
sons, the average time being about five days. Some 
have no desire whatever for tobacco after using the 
Preparation two days. 

The health and purse of every tobacco user in the 
country calls loudly, abandon the use of tobacco. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following are a few selected from the multitude 
of recommendations in our possession : 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have 
used Orton’s Preparation for the purpose of destroying 
the appetite for tobacco, and can assure those who are 
suffering from this habit that Orton’s Preparation will 
certainly destroy the appetite for tobacco quickly and 
permanently, and without any bad effect upon the 
health, and without creating an appetite either for the 
Preparation or any substitute: 

W. P. Heald, Bangor, Maine; J. Moody, Southport, 
Indiana; E. W. Adkins, Knoxville, Tennesee; John 
Morrill, Bangor, Maine; J. Bunch, Springfield, Ten- 
nesee; W. D. Harrington, West Point, Georgia. 
[From Samuel Cassiday, editor of Journal and Argus. } 

Pretauvuma, California, Dec. 14, 1868. 

For about twenty years I had used tobacco in its 
various forms, and for the past eight years had been 
an inveterate smoker. Becoming satisfied that the 
excessive use of this narcotic seriously impaired my 
health, I determined if possible to break myself of 
the habit. Hearing of Orton’s Preparation for de- 
stroying the appetite for tobacco, I sent to Portland, 
Maine, for a box of the medicine, which I received 
through the mail on the firstof November. A month 
has not elapsed and yet the medicine has effectually 
relieved me from any craving desire to use tobacco in 
any form. The Preparation is not more difficult or 
unpleasant to take than common chewing gum, and I 
conscientiously believe the Preparation will have the 
promised and desired effect in every instance where it 
is given a fair trial. Upon that belief, and from an 
earnest desire to assist others who wish to break away 
from the slavish appetite for tobacco, I offer this tes- 
timonial. SAMUEL CASSIDAY. 

Zee Beware of counterfeits and all articles purport- 
ing to be like this, of the same name or otherwise.— 
The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon 
the public counterfeit and inferior articles. Purcha- 
sers will please order directly from the proprietor, or 
his duly authenticated agents. 

The price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, or 
three boxes for $5, sent by mail to any part of the 
country, securely sealed from observation, with post- 
age paid on receipt of price. 

How to send money by mail. 


help of the Preparation, 
trouble. Hundreds have 
bear witness to the fact, 
the 
leaves the person as free 
before he commenced its 


Enclose the amount 


in a letter, seal carefully, register the letter and take 
a receipt for it of your Postmaster. 
mail as above directed at any risk. 
Address C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Maine. 
An agent wanted in every town. 


Money sent by 


may29-8t 





may 29-4t 





FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 
Settlers Wanted. Great Inducemonts Offered, 

The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been permanently located to cross the “North Mis. 
suuri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form. 
erly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address 

D. R. MASON, Benton City, Audrain Co., Mo, 

Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St, 

St. Louis, Mo. mar27-13; 

___ This book shows how to gain 

ART OF LovE the affections of the opposite 

sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 

love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 

ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 

WANTED—Agents, $2000 

A YEAR AND EXPENSES, 

We want a male and female Agent in every town 
and county in the South and West, to introduce and 
sell our celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine, 
This machine makes the genuine lock stitch, alike 
on both sides, and is adapted to all kinds of sewing, 
It will stitch, tuck, cord, bind, braid, hem, fell, gath- 
er and embroider in the neatest manner. The price 
of this machine is from twenty to twenty-five dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in 
the market. Every machine warranted. Circulars 
and samples of work furnished upon application, 
either in person or by mail. Address the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, office and salesroom 407 
and 409 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. ap3.3m] 
L. WATERMAN, 

Formerly 











J.C. LANGDEAU, 
Formerly 

Of Sturges & Co. Of Waterman & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, Memphis, Tenn. 


LANGDEAU & WATERMAN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
And Dealers in all Kinds of 


Country Produce, 
No. 504 Green Street, opposite Union Market, 


1869, 


—_— 
——. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Will pay personal attention to selling 
Hay, Grain, Tobacco, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Flour, 
Lard, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Dried Fruit, 
Green Fruit, Potatoes, Hides, Wool, Peltries, 
Poultry, Berries, and all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 
jas Consignments respectfully solicited and orders 
promptly filled. Liberal Cash Advances made, 
Refer, by permission, to—Hon. N. J. Colman, Editor 
“Rural World;” Hon. John How; R. T. Rombauer, 
Cashier “Metropolitan Bank;” S. H. Richardson é 
Co., Flour Merchants; Berman, Cohn & Co., Hide 
and Wool Dealers. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
In Franklin County Missouri. Itconsiets of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. It is well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in a high, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the S. W. Branch of the P. R.B, 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is a comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile fromit 
I will take $3,000 for it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a liberal discount for all 





cash. Address, Thos. Robinson, Horine Station, IM. 
R. R.. Mo. june5-3m 





The Thorough-bred Saddle and 
Light Harness STALLION, 


s o 

Sired by Brown Dick, dam Judy by Imp. Scvereigh, 
will make the remainder of the season of 1869, at the 
stables of Wm. W. Henperson, M.D., on the N.B. 
Plank Road, 12 miles from St. Louis, at the low rate 
of $15 Casa for the season. 

An abundance of good pasture of Clover, Orcbard 
or Blue Grass, at $5 per month. 

All animals on pasture at risk of owner. 

gar THOROUGH BRED COLTS, one, two and 
three yeur olds for sale. 

WM. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., June Ist, 1869. 
jel2-3t 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PUR, sent to any express office in the conntry- 
rt Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 


decl9eowtf Brighton, Iows 
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Iuurnois State Hospitau For THE INSANE, 
Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
SWINE. 

In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received fo- the breed of 
wine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Mergan County, IIL, have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 
pure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
den the area of their production, and thus overcome 
the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
swine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels. 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine ! 

WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
mdthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
itdoes not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
SamuenL CUPPLES, Jos, B. Witpz, 
President, [jed-tf] Secretary. 





WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad- 
iress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. mayl5-13r 


Turhkish Baths. 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BATHS. 

Ifyou wish to enjoy arare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to have a healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood ; if you wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, ete.; if you 
Wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity : 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come again. 


__ 410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


- BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
few chvice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for 
tale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of 
Berkshire and Chester Cross, 


Very fine pigs, at $15 per pair. Address, 








WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Ara, Canada West, 
feb13-ly 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS: 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 


For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 


Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 


vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Will destroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, etc. 


‘Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 
For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 
rooms, etc. 


Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 


BOLIC ACID, Ete. 

Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 

TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


CHAMPION WEEDER AND — 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 


PATENTED Fes. 1868. 

This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of the very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No.1, and $7 for No. 3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as to clean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 
driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do 
good work. These implements combine so many 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 
Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of [IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 


GEO. M. WYETH 

No. 1511 CARR STREET 

Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 
Dealers. mayl 


ANTED--AGENTS--$75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sow a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch 
can be cut, acd still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
& CO., Pirrsnure, Pa., Boston, Mass:, or St, Lovis, 
Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
parties palming off worthless cast iron machines, un- 
der the same name oer otherwise. Ours is the only 
genuine and really practical cheap machine manufac- 
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E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois. 
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FIRE! PIRES! PARRY! 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet’on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his houseor barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Ge Send for Circular, Dy 


OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great 1 Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN S: McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Sewing Machines 


FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 

CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO. COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch’ invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewin 
Machines are subject to the principle bn 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all, To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- 
nounced 
THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

Persons from a distanee can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener- 
getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 
importatice to warrapt persons in making it their ex- 
clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

COCHRANE & BROWN, 
General Agents 
For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado and Utab. 

No. 425 North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charles &t., 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


‘The tial attention ofr 
FARMERS, STOCK RAISERS, FRUIT GROWERS, AND 
AGRICULTURISTS GHNERALLY, 


Is invited to the following statement of facts: 

The Lire Association or America, was established one year ago, its design being to change 
“the current of Life Insurance from the East to the West and South, so as to stop the ruin- 
“ous drain _— the finances of those sections, which is caused at present by the extensive op- 
“erations of tern Life Insurance Companies.” 

These Eastern Companies now hold 200,000,000 of Dottars of Money, for which the people 
ofthe West and South have nothing but their promises to pay at some uncertain time in the 
distant future. Shall the fruits of our industrious toil, in the Fieip, at the ANviL, in the 
Countine Hovss, 1n the Mrxt, in the WorksHor—in short, in all the departments of Home 
Inpustry, be poured into the lap of Eastern Capitalists whose interests are so foreign to our 
own? Should we continue to do this, and keep up the Policies of Eastern Companies now in 
force, we shall have paid them more than enough to 

LIQUIDATE THE ENTIRE PUBLIC DEBT!! 

The plan ofthis Association is to establish departments in each State, controlled by leading citi- 
zens through whom the money paid for Life Insurance is invested in the locality where it is realized, 
when undoubted Real Estate security can be obtained. Farmers can thus eftect loans which 
will be PERMANENT, thus relieving them from the embarrassments entailed by short crops, 
and avoid the annoyance of sales under deeds of trust—calamities which have often destroyed 
many a worthy, hardworking farmer, 

With heavy taxes and high wages for labor which is uncertain, precarious, difficult to get 
and poor at that, our Farmers cannot afford to pay these Eastern Companies to handle their 
money and do their insuring, which the Life Association of America is able to do and at LESS 


RATES’ ENCOURAGE HOME ENTERPRISE! 


Charity begins at home: Our agriculturists require all their surplus to purchase farming 
machinery, improve lands, opr their estates and improve their condition generally. Can 
they doit by paying millions of their earnings every year to foreign capitalists ? 

In order to develop our lands and utilize our resources, we must have the handling of the fruits 
of our genius and industry ourselves. 

The success of the Life Association of America is unparalleled. It is in operation less than a 
year, and its present annual income about one willion of dollars. It is purely mutual. All 
its policies are non-forfeiting. Itinsures on all the popular plans practiced by sound compan- 
ies, and because of the high rates of interest it gets on its investments, its rates of premium 








are lower, and its dividends will be much larger than those of other companies. Build up 
Home Institutions. 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
: ; 20,000.00 


Losses by Death of Policy Holders, 
See receipts below: 
LOUISIANA, MO., May 5, 1869. 
Received of the Lire Association or America, Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) in full for Policy No. 


~ 504, issued to E. B. Rule, for the benefit of Margaret J. Rule and heirs of the body of E. B. Rule. 
Signed, Marearet J. Rue, widow of E.B. Rule, deceased. 


Signed, J. B. mtn Guardians of Children 
J.T. Rue, of E. B. Rule, deceased. 
OMAHA, NEB., May 1, 1869. 
Received of the Lirz Association or America, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000), being in full 
for loss under Policy No. 410 of the Life Association of America, on the life of Samuel A. Megeath. 
Signed, JAs. G. MEGEATH, Adwm’rs of 8. A. 
Appison CocHRAN, } Megeath, dec’d. 


Nore—lIt is well to add that the InTEREsT MONEY alone has been sufficient to pay these losses, and leave 


a handsome surplus besides. This is mentioned merely as an evidence of our success during the First 
ELEVEN MONTHS. Old Companies use this fact as an ARGUMENT TO PROVE THEIR SOUNDNESS, AFTER DOING 


BUSINESS 16 or 20 years. 
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Why Farmers should Insure in this Association. 


Because as Producers of Capital they are entitled to the use of the results of their labors—a 
right secured to them by the plan and system of this Institution. 

FARMERS SHOULD, ABOVE ALL OTHERS, INSURE THEIR LIVES, AND PRO- 
vide for future contingencies. The litigations incident to a new country, by which heirs and adminis- 
trators become involved in law suits, touching boundaries, titles, &c., not unfrequently exhaust the fruits 
of the labor of a long life in their expensive cost, and drive widows and orphans from their cherished 
homesteads, around which so many fond memories cluster. A Policy of Insurance covers every pecuniary 
contingency, and offers security and provision for the fatherless and the widow. 

Farmers should insure, because their opportunities for making safe investments are few, on account of their 
seclusion and limited intercourse with financial circles. Life Insurance presents a safe and profitable in- 
vestment, considering it as a YINANCIAL measure, besides providing for the future pecuniary welfare of 


themselves and their families. 
FARMERS and others visiting SAINT LOUIS, are invited to call at our office, 


No. 307 North Fifth Street. 


Manuals and Circulars giving complete statements of details, rate tables, &c., furnished by applying at 


his office. 
JOHN J. ROE, Presipenr, 
J. P. THOMPSON, Secretary 


C. R. GRIFFING, General Manager for the State of Missouri. 








WESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
Office—N. W. Cor. Washington Ave. and Fourth St, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Re-organized under the New Insurance Law of the 
State of Missouri. 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Giving Policy Holders a Security under the Double 


Liability Act, of $600,000. 


OFFICERS : 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, President. 
THEO. SALORGNE, Vice-Pros., 
PH. GRUNER, JR., Treas. 

THOS. JESSOP, Gen’l Agent 

E. M. SLOAN, Sec. Pro. Tem. 


DIRECTORS: 
Theo. Salorgne, 
J.H. Chambers, 3B. Haywood, 
Philip Gruner, W. H. Crawford, 
LaFayette Wilson, James Black, 
Geo. A. Harrington. 

Medical Examiner, Robert J. Hill, M.D. 


## This Company has re-organized under the 
New Insurance Laws of this State, and consequently 
stands on as good a footing as any similar institution 
in the country. This is the best Insurance law that 
any State possesses outside of the State of New York, 
and is second to none. It protects the community 
against irresponsible companies, givirg at the same 
time to responsible ones that support never before 
received from the Legislature. Therefore, a policy 
obtained in such a Company is a certain guarantee 
to the holder that he is assured in a thoroughly sol- 
vent Institution. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY IN MISSOURI AND AT ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


In the West and South. 


Address the General Agent. 





N. J. Colman, Jacob Franke, 


Benj. Lynds, 
J. D. Bruner, 
E. M. Sloan, 














LOUDEN’S 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
See Description in “Rural World” of May 22. 
for Circular and Price List. Address, 
may29-5t WM. LOUDEN, Fairfield, Iowa. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


Send 





Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
Do.uars a year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

ADVERTISING Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat Wor tp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised. 
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